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THE ANCIENT HALL. 


BY W. G. J. BARKER, ESQ. 


In a moorland valley stands the ancient hall, 
To it leads an alley of elm trees tall ; 
Fast about them, clinging, grows the ivy good, 
Both an aspect flinging, like a spectral wood, 
Round the Ancient Hall. 


Dank and dark their shadow, with few breaks between, 

Where of rashy meadow glimpses may be seen ; 

Plashes, brown, and dreary, for the lapwing meet— 

The lean kine seem weary as sour grass they eat 
Round the Ancient Halli. 


Hoarsely croaks the raven, sailing to and fro ; 

On the elm trunks graven centuries ago, 

Strange devices linger, perhaps with meaning fraught— 

Moulder'd now each finger that those emblems wrought 
Near the Ancient Hall. 


Sluggish, as if sleeping in a dying sleep, 
Foul weeds thickly creeping o’er its waters deep, 
Isa moat where never leaps the lively trout, 
But the grey pike ever from his pool looks out, 
By the Ancient Hall. 


And about the portal, seldom closed of yore, 
Grow brown mosses thick’ning, where grew nought before; 
And the door looks grimly—iron-studded, browa, 
Carved escutcheons dimly over it look down 
From the Ancient Hall. 


Half defaced the bearing upon every shield, 
Years and storms unsparing blot both crest and field ; 
Sometimes by quick fancies quaint old words are read, 
So in dreams come glances of the half-known dead 

Of the Ancient Hail. 


Ia the hall hangs armour rusting fast away, 

Time, tho grim disurmer, working sure decay ; 

And the swords are broken, and the pennons torn— 

Strange tales have been spoken of their use when worn 
in the Ancient Hall. 


On the stairs are traces, raddy-brown, of blood— 

Only fire effaces gore-stains out of wood. 

Was it in hot battle that those drops fell down, 

Wheu the musket’s rattle rang o'er moorlands brown, 
by the Ancient Hall? 


Marks there are as newly as if made to-day, 
Where sharp sword-strokes truly smote in mortal fray ; 
Years that dim all glory spare those traces still, 
But have kept slight story done of good or ill 
In the Ancient Hail. 


There are none dare venture round the place by night; 
There are few who enter in the summer light: 
Worn as is the building seems its keeper old, 
By his lips no legends of the lords are told 
Of the Ancient Hall. 


Sometimes when the voices of the storms rise loud ; 
When the blast rejoices, driving mist and cloaud— 
Sounds, like human shrieking, rise and die again, 
Wildly, strangely breaking through the plashing rain 
At the Ancient Hail. 


There are chambers lonely, tapestried of old, 
Where are moving only thruugh the long night cold, 
Heavy murmurs flying of the northern wind, 
As if ghosts were sighing arras folds behind 
In the Ancient Hall. 


On the wall suspended hang grim portraits still, 

T ime-stains strangely blended with the limner’s skill; 

O er their frames the spider hath her fabrics wrought, 

There she lon may hide her, e’er her prey be caught 
In the Ancient Hall. 


There yet looks a maiden from the canvas down, 
Her white forehead shaden with rich ringlets brown: 
Lovely as when living centuries ago— ~ 

Deeper interest giving to all we would know 


Of the Ancient Hall. 


Beautiful the roses on her cheeks that lie 

Her small mouth discloses pearls—and in her eye 

Love's pure light is gleaming with a ray serene— 

Ab! we turn in dreaming to what may have been 
In the Ancient Hall. 


In ber bosom 
Looking up, 
One white ar 
Graciously s 


hiding rests a geutle dove, 

confiding, to her smile above; 

m entolds it with a tender care— 

he holds it, painted Ladye fair 

Of the Ancient Hall. 


= ee ited try dim those glorious eyes ? 
Bianch’d. ” curls ‘weeping o’er her mantle’s dyes 
slanch’d by yeare or sorrow? Never must we know 
Fancy may not borrow potent art to show , 
At the Ancient Hall. 


Perhaps in life’s fresh morning, 
Pass’d she from earth’s scorning to a r 

Neither tears nor sighing ping nor “ae 
In ber bright youth dying, free trom guilty stain 


In the Ancient Hall. 


geutle—good—and fair— 
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| Better far to think her thus released from toil, . 
Than in nought to link her with earth's rade turmoil ; 
Let the green turf cover those we love the best— 

| So, life’s struggle over, is the maid at rest 

Near the Ancient Hall. 


} In the garden drooping, flowers neglected grow, 

To the rough earth stooping buds that rarely blow; 
There are none to shield them when the tempest comes— 
There are none to yield them thanks for their perfumes 
At the Ancient Hall. 


Seen in moonlight tender, ghostly flowers they seem, 
Clad with sickly splendour by the solemn beam ; 
Whilst the stars through heaven move in glitt’riug bands ; 
Sleep and death look given unto all that stands 
Nigh the Ancient Hall. 


\ Barren peartrees shiver in the nightwind’s sigh— 
Rotting walnuts quiver as the breeze goes by ; 
Oft perchance the maiden sang beneath their shade 
—When with ripe fruit laden—songs that joyance made 
Iu the Ancient Hall. 


Round the dial growing mix rank weeds and grass, 

’Tis no longer showing how the moments pass, 

Save when o’er the meadow streams the sun's decline, 

Then a long dark shadow falls on one worn line 
Next the Ancient Hall. 


Painting well the story of its lords of old; 
Vanish'd is their glory—nor has History told, 
Her Tradition cherish’d, or their deeds or name ; 
Utterly have perisu'd all the pomp and fame 
Of the Ancient Hall. 


Sach is the world’s changing, hiding things of yore, 

Us from those estranging who bave passed before ; 

So, when death receives us, will work equal change, 

Others may believe us shadowy—dark—and strange 
As tne Ancient Hatt. 


——— 


OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY-STREET, 


By GAD 


Gaston rose hastily from his seat, and the whole party was thrown into 
disorder; ané as the blood drawn from his favourite’s head crimsoned 
the young noble’s garments, more than one angry glance was exchanged 
between the brothers. With some skill, and great gentleness, Gaston 
himself dressed the wound, and then, as if apostrophising the now docile 
animal, he exclaimed, “‘ Poor Chéri! dear Chéri must be left at home— 
he cannot now journey with his master to Navarre ; who will take care 
of Chéri till Gaston comes back? No, Chéri! I will not leave you, save 
with some kind friend, who will love you for my sake.” A dozen voices 
were quickly raised; eager and sincere were the offers they made, and 
proud, indeed, was the young esquire to whose charge the Heir of Foix 
committed the beautiful animal. 

A tew minutes more, and Gaston and his attendants were in the saddle, 
following with slow and steady paces the bridle-road, whose winding 
path treke in some measure the steepness of the descent. The Count 
nad taken leave of his son at the postern, and had watched the retreating 
figures of Gaston and bis escort till an angle of the road hid the whole 
party from his view; then turning suddenly, he beckoned to Iobaim, 
who stood silent and alone at some little distance, and as soon asLe ap- 
proached, passed one arm through that of the young man, with an air of 
affectionate familiarity. It has been truly said that the lightest actions of 
the great and powerful are never unimportant. The cloud which had 
rested on Iobaim’s countenance passed away like vapour that the sun 
dispels, and the crowd of {oiterers or attendants exchanged glances which 
the dullest might comprehend. The trath was, that the Count’s mind, 
though strong and keen, was not only tinctured with the barbarity com- 
mon in the fourteenth century, but was naturally of a texture tuo coarse 
and unrefined to comprehend how deeply Gaston's feelings had been 
wounded by his brother. But he had shrewdness enough to perceive 
that the lookers on were undecided what sentiments to exhibit; and he 
determined in a moment to give the cue, by showing that he, at least, 
was not offended. Besides, there were really matters considered by the 
Count vastly important, on which he wished to converse with lobaim , 
and for this purpose they beut their steps to a certain turret of the castle, 
which had lately been a favourite resort of both. . 

lt is not difficult to comprehen the fascination exercised by astrology 
over the minds of men, ata period when the mists of ignorance aud the 
blight of superstition covered the earth with a density, which the rays 
of trath could ouly pierce at few-and tar-between intervals. Nay, there 
is, and there will be, while the haman mind retains its impress of the di- 
vinity, the same yearning after the unknown and the immaterial; and 
now, as they did in years gone by, and as they will ia years to come, the 
silent sentinels of the night awake a poetry and a mystery, which sciente 
can never dull. Gaston Phebus, twelfth Count de Foix, was a firm be- 
liever in the powers of stellar divination, and at his court at Orthes had 





THE FATE OF GASTON. 

Never did the towers of Foix rear their proud heads beneath a purer 
sky—never did the bright waters of the Gave sparkle more joyously be- 
neath a summer sun, than on that eventful morning when young Gaston | 
began his journey to Navarre. Albeit early hours were the fashion, for 
knights aud ladies, crowned kings, and queens of beauty, dined, aye, and | 
no doubt heartily, before mid-day; yet on that occasion the sun himself 
was almost voted a sluggard, since, all things being by comparison, the 
humbler inmates of the castle were stirring by the time the last star had 
melted into the pale grey of twilight. Sumptuously, no doubt, was the 
table spread, both above and below “the salt,” though the old cbhroni- 
clers, however graphic in their outline, are not suflicieutly minute to af- 
ford any very esseutial hints to our modern gastronomes. Seated beside 
the Count was his heir, the young Gaston, a somewhat delicate, yet 
noble-looking stripling, who might have seen, perhaps, eighteen sum- 
mers. His veatof pale blue, fastened down the centre with golden 
clasps, and open at the throat, contrasted well with his fair complexion, 
and the profusion of rich light hair which shaded his countenance. 
The dress of the Count de Foix was of a more sober hue, being of mul 
berry coloured velvet, yet of regal magnificence; for even the points of 
the shoes, in the preposigrous tashion of the age, were fastened to the 
instep with rare jewels.™ A few paces below them, yet placed far above 
the rest of the company, was a young man, whose “habiliments, though 
rich, were of a somewhat plaiuer style. Tuis was Ivbaim, a natural sou 
of the Count, and who might be two years older than Gaston, but looked 
far more, seeming already in the prime and vigour of early manhood. He 
spoke littla duriag the repast, although he was near enough to hear dis- 
tinctly the conversation carried on, in rather a low tone, by the Count 
and Gaston. 

“It is wasting breath, boy,” said the former, with a gesture of impa- 
patience—* breath, too, which may be better spent at Navarre, urging 

_ others to return to their duty. Thy mother may live where she lists, 
and in state that beseems the Countess de Foix ; but she enters not these 
| walls again, save she brings as her passport the ransom of D’Albret, re- 
| ceived for me by ber treacherous and ungrateful brother of Navarre. By 
the reiics of my patron saint! for aless thievish trick one would hang up 
| a vassal hind upon the first tree that stretched forth its accommodating 
| branches.” 

“Father,” replied Gaston, ‘I do not ask you to remit the ransom; 
but Ido believe my mother is true and loyal to your in.erests, though 
she has not power to draw from empty cotfers the treasure which is your 
due. None know better than yourself how exhausted is the t-easury o 
my unele, King though he bs ia name. In wealth as ia reaown, the King 
of Navarre gives place to the Count de Foix. Truly, fatuer, mioe is as 
yet a brief experience ; but methinks tac feuds of kindred are more bitter 
and hard to heal than such as spring up between strangers in blood; and 
my poor mother’s mission has been asad anj thanklesgoue. Heaven 
grant that mine may be more successful, aud that the dearest wish I 
have, and that which tempts my journey—the wish once more to join 
my parents’ hearts, may be accomplished.”” The youth felt warmly, and 
| had spoken more boldly than usual. There was a pause, while the Coun- 

gazed on his son as if to read his inmost soul. 

“Are you sure,” said he, at length, and iu a sterner voice than before 
‘are you sure thatthe hope of meeting on your road the fair Beatrix 
hath no part in the ‘temptation’ you speek of?” The face of Gaston 
flashed ; bat raising his eyes to his father’s countenance, he answered 
with ani, . 

“ My lord, you wrong me. That I may see the lady of Armaignac, 
by your good leave my affianced bride, either at Navarre or on my jour- 
ney, 18 most probable; but that such hops or expectaticn urges the un. 
dertaking I do deny.” : 
| Jobaim bad been silent, and apparently had paid but little attention to 
| this discourse, for his eyes were fixed intently on his dagger, the handle 

of which, wrought in many curious devices, seemed to clain especial ob- 
| servation. He was disturbed, however, by a beautiful hound, belonging 
to Gaston, which, though a great favourite with its master, had fuiled, 
| amid the engrossing conversation, to meet with the caresses to which it 

was accustomed. With a low moan, asil of complaint, it thrust its head 
under that hand of Iobaiin which bung listlessly by hisside, but instead 
of encouragement or caress, the poor animal received a heavy blow trom 
the hilt of the dagger—a blow so severe, that it sent the intruder ho wling 


| 








| to his master. 


long eatertained, and studied under, one of its most celebrated profes- 
sors. Just, however, at the time of which I write, there was a short but 
general cessation of bostilities among those feudal lords, of which he was 


| the most powerful; and as an act of especial courtesy, the profound and 


subtle astrologer had been permitted to visit among them. During the 
last two years Lobaim had been admitted a student of these dark myste- 
ries, and now in the absence of the sage had beeu allowed to share the 
stadies of the Count, and assist him in divining a favourable moment for 
the departure of Gaston. . 

Few who gazed ou the youthful, though athletic form, or the manly 
beauty of Iobaim’s countenance, could guess the ungoverned passions 
which shook to its very centrea mind. never very firmly balanced by 
just principles. I will not say that none might have read his soul’s se- 
crets; for the eye, and the lip, and the brow, are written pages for such 
as can decipher them; but the Count de Foix was not one of these, and 
while he sat at a table strewed with illuminated manuscripts of parch- 
meut or vellum, and drew now and then strange geometrical figures, or 
compared abstruse calculations, he did not observe, that as Iobaim stood 
beside or behind him, arranging documents according to his directions, 
the youth's haud trembled like a branch that is shaken by the wind, or— 
for a large mirror was directly opposite—that his cheek alternately paled 
to anashy whiieness, and flushed to a crimson hue, Satisfied, however, 
with bis survey, the Count soon withdrew, ieaving Iobaim one or two 
light tasks to perform. 

A iong career of crime may possibly stifle the voice of conscience, or 
make the ear deaf to its clear and eloquent voice; but surely there is a 
time when the soul, tinged only with the shade of mortality, seems fair 
and unwritten; for though suffering may wound, it is guilt which brands 
and sears it. lobaim had plunged into crime; for crime is ia the motive 
and belief, not in the resalts, Hehad wilfully deceived the Count in his 
astrological calculations, choosing for Gaston’s departure an hour pro- 
phetic of ajourney to begin and end in blood! True, that, himself no 
very skilful adept in the science, the dark shadow it cast was vague and 
undefined; but Le was startled by that strange accident, which was the 
fruit of his own fierce temper, cousidering, as he did, the circumstance 
of poor Chéri’s blood sprinkling his master’s garments, as a most literal 
fullilment of the prophecy. 

A bitter and growing hatred for his brother had been for years the can 
ker of [obaim’s heart. They had been playmates, though ancongenial 
oues in childhood; and every month seemed to sunder, more widely, char- 
acters originally difleremt. Iobaim, in the pride of intellect, felt that in 
abilities, ia noble daring, and in energy of mind, he should be Gaston's 
lord; but the noblest steed, and the bravest attire, and the retinue of 
rank and wealih, were ever for the young heir, to whom homage and flat- 
tery wore alike paid; till by degrees Iobaim envied that which he pre- 
teuded to despise. He grew fond of solitade, and jealous hate is danger 
ous food for the young mind to dwell upon. He began to question of his 
birth and rights, and his diseased imogiuation taught him to believe that 
he, at least the elder born, was wronged by Gaston’s claims. Did not the 
same rich blood which had flowed for ceaturies in that lordly line, and 
which had mouuted to the brows of four crowned heads, now mantle his 
own young cheek? Aad his mother, did not ramour whisper, half stifled 
as it was, that (hough but a simple demoiselle, she would have been the 
Countess de Foix, save that the iron raler of man’s destiny—expediency 
—snatched her from the altar tomake way fur Aguesof Navarre? The 
picture was finished by the common story of a broken heart; yet well 
did Iobsim know, by many a faint yet trutbtul sign, that his mother had 
been dearly loved—that her memory was nearly, if not quite, the only 
soft emotion which tempered the rough nature of the soldier Count; and 
finally that the Lord of Foix would have given half his earldom, that the 
child of his atfection, and the youth whose kindred qualities bad won his 
esteem, might be the inheritor of his titles, as he foresaw he would be 
the sharer of Lis renown. Not, however, was Iobaim’s nature even to 
himself revealed, till after he had seen the Lady Beatrix ; seen her, too, 
as the aflianced bride of his meek aud gentle brother. Less uncommon 
was it in those days eyen than in our own, for the hand of a bigh-born 
maiden to be bartered, almost as a piece of merchandise ; and when the 
rival lords of Armaignac and Foix, at the entreaty of the King of France, 
held forth the clive of peace, the proposal which was to unite their fami- 
lies in the closest bonds, was louked upon almost as a nataral conse- 
queuce. Rulersso powerful were like suns round which revulved many 
lesser worlds; but which could scarcely be expected to move separately 
and undisturbed in the same sphere ; but by merging their interests into 
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one, it was believed mutual strength and safety would be secured, As for 
consulting the wishes of the lady, it was a thing as much un it of as 
unpractised ; and tinctured as minds were by the precepts of t step- 
dame and misdirector of the best emotions of our nature, Custom, it is 
very probabie, that authority in most cases ofthe kind seemed less harsh, 
and obedience more easy, than we ere apt to imagine them. 

The Lady Beatrix, however, was no common character, neither was 
she of that very early age, when the female heart is often like wax to re- 
ceive a desired impression. She had already passed her twentieth year, 
and, accustomed for years to the homage which her rank, her beauty, and 
her acquirements won, she had lost something of the timidity and yield- 
ing character of girlhood, but had substituted for them the self-possession 
and dignity of the woman. What her emotions must have been on leara- 
ing the decree which had gone forth, the progress of this narrative will 
show; but there is little wonder that lobaim should have discovered, al- 
most ata glance, that his gentle brother was of a character the least like- 
ly to gain her love, and, as ke thought, altogether unworthy of it. But 
her image took possession of his own heart, with an intensity that be- 
longed to al! his emotions; though little did the pure, high-minded Bea. 
trix dream of a love—that in its wild delirium would, indeed, have been 
incomprehensible to her—which was uprooting every virtuous principle, 
and wrecking Iebaim’s peace for ever. 

We left him in the littie turret, which was devoted to the purposes of 
astrological study; but this digression was necessary for the reader to 
understand the nature of those strong emotions which have been partial- 
ly revealed. When the Count had departed, Iobaim buried his face in 
his hands, and his broken ejaculations may further display the workings 
of his surcharged heart. . 

“ The die is cast,” murmured he, “ it must be accomplished. To the 
winds, then, with this weak nature, which the priests call remorse! Yet 
why do my hands tremble, and my eyes droop, and my pulses thrill! Yes, 
I shall be heir of Foix—for the will is—and the power shall be. And 
then—oh, Beatrix , wilt thou ever know how wildly I have loved thee?” 
Starting from his seat, he paced the narrow chamber with hasty strides, 
and then, as if some new direction were given to his thoughts, he con- 
tinued, with a laugh that rang strangely even in his own ears :-— 
ft. “ And the poor fool will see thee—will smile gently in thy face! Wither 
him—oh, wither him with one look of scorn ! Perchance he willdare to 
press thy hand, or raise itto his baby lips ; while I—1 who have kissed 
the stirrup where thy foot has rested, who have stooped to the ground thy 
garments swept, and cherished next my heart a riband that decked thy 
palfrey’s mane, only because thesummer breeze might have wafted the 
streamer til! it mingled with thy glosey hair ; [, who have so loved thee, 
am not worthy to touch that ungloved hand—not worthy, for princes are 
not; but love so deep, so true, so daring, deserves a recumpense—and 
Beatrix, most beautiful, and peerless—thou wilt, thou shalt repay me 1?” 

Il. 


The Countess de Foix was of a character, which in modern phrase 
would be called that of a mancuvrer; and, perhaps, it was the want of 
candour and simplicity which distinguished her, that prevented feelings, 
originally little stronger than indifference, from changing to a warmer 
character. For, whatever the faults of the count might be, they were 
those of the bold and daring ; and he shrunk instinctively from a dispo- 
sition, that, even in trifles, was so uncongenial to hisown. When the 
Countess, who had been domiciled for months beneath her brother’s roof, 
or, more properly speaking had been exiled from the princely domains of 
her liege lord, heard of the projected visit of young Gaston, she determin- 
ed it should extend toa greater length than the three days which were in- 
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tended ; and after much self-communing, she could devise no better plan 
by which to accomplish her wishes, than to solicit the presence of Bea- 
trix f Armaignac at the court of Navarre. By this means, and with the 
id of fetes and festivities in honour of her young guests, she hoped to 
mnder Gaston’s visit so agreeable, that he would insensibly suffer himself 
to be moulced to her will. The Count of Armaignac readily acceded to 
the proposal, judging, indeed, very naturaily, that his motherless girl 
could not be placed under more fitting protection than that of the lady, 
who would so soon be aearly connected with her. 

The departure of Beatrix from Armaignac was burried ; for the Coun- 
tess of Foix was little inclined to hear of delay, the more especially as 
Gaston was expected to arrive a day or two earlier than had at first been 
contemplated ; and, perhaps, it was as well that Beatrix had some ready 
excuses to plead—hasty farewells, and the fatigue of a rapid journey—as 
an apology for palecheeks and tearful eyes, on her arrival. But, though, 
on the morrow, all tears were dried, the Countess of Foix had sufficient 
pres to know that a shadow was upon the heart of her who had 

n named, from her beauty and esprit, “‘ La gaie Armaignaise.” 

Gaston arrived ; and caressed by his mother, flattered and courted by 
his uncle of Navarre, and at least in the frequent society of the Lady 
Beatrix, a week instead of three days passed rapidly, and to him joyously 
away. True it was, that his aflianced lady lavished on himno especial 
marks of her regard ; but, youthful and inexperienced as he was, his very 
love and admiration were of so timid a kind, that the studious courtesy 
and civility of Beatrix seemed to him an ample return. 

It had been a day of showy festivity, to which the heart of Beatrix had 
refused an echo, and in which memory had failed to garner up one bright 
moment that might lend even a partial glow to the rest. Is there one who 
does not know the duil oppressive weariness of hours sc spent 7—and 
Beatrix, whose lot it was to contrast the glory and sunshine of life with 
its clouds and darkness, dismissed her attendants when evening approach- 
ed, and looked forward with something of gladness to a brief interval of 
calm and contemplation. The chamber was far different froma modern 
boudoir. Hangings of tapestry, the figures of which did “ gloomily 
glare,” pMrcsrs in the twilight hour, surrounded her, and the furniture 
was of a da.k andsolid wood, carved in many grotesque and quaint de- 
vices. The floor, too, was strewed with fresh rushes, a luxury of the 
fourteenth century ; but the foot that pressed them was as delicate and 
fairy-like as any that have since been embedded in the richest and softest 
carpets. Certainly there is something very striking in the contempla- 
tion of that period of history! The state of transition—the bridge be- 
tween two brilliant epochs, of which it was an arch. The rich gorgeous- 
ness of apparel, and profuse display of gold and jewels—or rather seem- 
ingly profuse, because their possessors were so tew—contrast strangely 
with the absence of those common appendages that custom has now made 
necessary. And chivalry’s meridian, with its various yet important con- 
sequence, which, though more like a meteor glare than a fixed light, dis- 
pelled the darkest shadows of ignorance and barbarism. 

Twilight had given place to the purple night of a southern sky, and 
Beatrix was on the point of retiring to rest, when her ear caught the 
sound of a miustrel’s voice ; and the song was one of those provencal 
lays, many of which true ‘.ste has to this day preserved trom oblivion 
The melody was sweet and plaintive, and the words, though full of the 
hyperbole and the conceits so common at that period, or the tones in 
which they were delivered, impressed some instant conviction on the 
mind of Beatrix ; for, removing her single lamp to a shaded recess, she 
hurried to the window, and remained there waiting either for the continu- 
ation or cessation of the strain, in breathless expectation. The minstrel 
finished his lay in a voice that somewhat trembled—but he did finish it, 
wishing, probably, that if there were other listeners, they might not be 
startled by an abrupt termination. And then placing his lute among 
some thick foliage, he climbed, by the aid of a neighbouring tree and a 
broken coping, till he rested but a few feet beneath the lattice of Bea- 
trix 


There was no mark of terror or dismay upon the maiden’s face ; only 
it coloured slightly, and her lips half-severed, and large silent tears, that 
come from the heaving heart without sob or sign, stood in her full dark 
eyes, as she stretched forth her hand to meet that of the seeming minstrel, 
But it was the young Vicomie of Milan who stood beneath her window. 
Cheated as the eye may be, never need we doubt “ a word,a tone of the 
beloved one ;” and faithfully hadthe ear of Beatrix revealed to her that 
the minstrel was he to whom her young heart had been wholly given, not 
beneath the mean shelter of deceit or secrecy, but with her father’s per. 
fect approbation. Alas! for the strange conflicting influences that war- 
red so fiercely with their happiness! A hasty and nearly groundless 
quarrel with the Milanese powers, and as sudden a reco.ciliation with his 
eld enemy de Foix, had changed the views of the Count d’Armaignac 
and his daughter was expected to transfer her regards with about the 
scme facility that she might reasonably have exercised, had the objects in 

uestion been garments of different colours. Remonstrance and entrea- 
ties svere unavailing; while education—custom, which, though it might 
have warped her m'nd, strengthened her resolution, and a nobler feeling, 
the eensciousness that it was in her power to establish peace between the 
rival factions, all inclined her to obedience; and though ber heart might 
break at the sacrifice, she determined it should be made. Man, however, 
is the creature of action, and woman of endurance; and her lover has- 
shown less apparent resignation tran the Damsel of Armaignac ; and now 
that many a wild scheme had failed, he had sought one more, it might be 
a last, interview with Beatrix. Maddened at hearing the protection she 
Was under, he had followed her to Navarre, and with no little risk tohim- 
— had assumed a disguise which we have seen answered the desired 
end. 
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Some bitterness of feeling, born it might be of doubt or distrust, 
mingled with his deep and fervent love ; but as Beatrix suffered her hand 
to remain in his, and leant from the window till her long dark hair almost 
touched his upturned face he met those tearful eyes, he read the long 
and anxious suffering pe in her countenance ; the cloud of doubt 
passed rapidly away, he saw and understood once more the truthful- 
ness and nobility of her character. There are periods of existence, often 
brief ones, into whese narrow compass are crowded the emotions of a 
whole life of ordinary outward action; these are the “ land-marks of 
memory :”and such an one to both was that parting hour of Beatrix and 
her lover. Neither asked for a renewal of acknowledgments of faith and 
affection, but the young noble poured out the passionate eloquerce his 
heart dictated, a Beatrix, in yielding many a tender confession, relaxed 
not her firm resolves. Had she been resolute, but cold, the interview 
would have been shorter, and the parting more full of anguish; but the 
perfect confidence which reigned between them took from that hour, 
which could hardly be called all saduess, its most bitter sting. Nature, 
too, seemed kindly to have thrown her hallowing charm over the scene. 
The leaves ctirved | softly in the faint breeze, which brought on its breath 
the odour of many a flower; the stars came struggling forth in bright 
clusters, and the pale moon seemed like some pitying spirit to keep watch 
above. It was an hour in which the gushing feelings seem especially im- 
pelled into the channel of devotion, and the one in which it is the least 
difficult to bend with due submission to that Supreme Will whose wisdom 
often thwarts our own purposes and desires. 

“ Would,” said Beatrix, after a pause that was more eloquent than 

words,—“ would that I might devote myself to the cloister’s haven of pro- 
tection, rather than wed this poor boy, whom I pity rather than scorn: 
for he is young, and to meet with a true heart to rest on is a heritage 
which youth expects. I shall be true to him, indeed, save it may be in 
those rebel thoughts which come unsummoned ; but oh! how worthless is 
the shattered heart that has been all another’s! But the cloister’s ful 
shade would answer not the purpose for which my sacrifice is decreed. 
And you—you,” she cadence’ with emotion, “in the busy change and 
struggle of a soldier's life, | do not ask you to forget me, but think of me 
sometimes, as a brignt and cherished thing that has been—as a sister spi- 
rit that awaits in patience your coming in the realms of peace beyond 
this dark blue ether, which yet the eye of faith can already pierce. And 
if you wed, as you must and will, may it be one who loves you as well 
as—’"’ 
The young noble finished the sentence, but it was to pledge his faith 
to the memory even of his blighted love—again Beatrix leaned forth 
from the window. Again those richcurls nearly touched his cheeks, and 
gathering them together in one heavy mass, he just succeeded in bring- 
Ing it to his lips as he passionately kissed the perfumed tresses. He weal 
have severed one with the dagger that rested in his girdle; but as Bea- 
trix drew back, a new thought seemed to strike him. 

“Not so!’ he exclaimed; “ shrined as thou art in my soul’s inmost 
sanctuary, I will have no idol, however precious, to share in my devotion 
to the pure essence that I worship. Farewell !—we shall meet above, if 
not on earih again.” —But yet he ‘ingered, and only at last with desperate 
resolution, did he find courage to depart. 

Had Beatrix been asked if she desired the young Viscomte to mourn 
their final separation, she wou!'d unhesitatingly have answered, ‘“‘ No—let 
me suffer alone; and may he be happy!” Or, had a fairy wand been 

iven her, by which she could commard for him peace of mind, and ob- 

ivion of all that disturbed it, pobably she would have been sufficiently 
heroic and unselfish to use the charm ; and yet, in her heart of hearts, did 
she know that perfect faith in b's love, and the conscivusness that his an- 
guish at losing her was, if possible, greater than her own, were the 
greatest, or, in fact, the only consolations which her own mind could re- 
ceive. There was something, too, in the manner in which he rejected a 
memorial of her, which he might so easily have taken, that impress- 
ed her deeply. It was a fanciful thought truly, but one which sparkled 
up from a deep spring of feeling ; and an incident which occurred a few 
hours afterwards, trifling in itself, yet involving most important results, 
engraved it yet more indelibly on her memory. 

The morning which followed that eventful night beamed brightly, and 
the Lady Beatrix arose with a more serene countenance than she had 
worn for many a day. A hawking excursion had been proposed, and the 
whole party were mounted, or preparing to mount, when a messenger 
arrived from Foix, requiring the immediate return of Gaston. Vexed and 
disappointed, yet not daring to disobey, the youth was making prepara- 
tion for his almost instant departure, when his uncle requested a private 
and farewell audience with him. At first young Gaston seemed anxious 
to reuder the interview a brief one; for he wished to pass the few min- 
utes he could claim by the side of Lady Beatrix. But his uncle’s dis- 
course, whatever it might be, interes and chained him; and when, at 
the expiration of half-an-hour, he rejoined the party, who were waiting 
anxiously for his leave-taking, his countenance bore evident signs of some 
pleasureable emotion. Beatrix was mounted on a cream-coloured pal- 
frey, decked more gaily, if less richly than its beautiful rider. In a min- 
ute Gaston was by her side, while the noble creature tossed its head, and 
pawed the ground, as if proud of itslovely hurthen. Perhaps as Beatrix 
stooped a little to catch some low and farewell words of Gaston, she 
might have contrasted his face with one upturned in a not dissimilar po- 
sition only a few hours before. However this might be, never had she 
spoken more kindly to her stripling lover; for in truth she never before 
had read so legibly on his fair and handsome countenance that bright hope 
and expectation—that “ heritage of youth,” to blight which, she feared, 
was in some measure her destiny. Never hadshe “pitied” him so much: 
and as she, at his timid request, bent down her head and pressed a kiss 
upon his brow, she felt that he might be to her as a dear and younger 
brother, and rejoiced that since he was, alas! a mere instrument for the 
purpose of others, destiny had not given her to one that she need hate. 
While they were speaking, a little packet dropped from his vest; and as 
he, in some haste and contusion, recovered it, Beatrix said with a smile, 
“Is it a charm ora love-token? Nay, I am not jealous, even if it be 
the gift of some lady fair: and to prove my @pertion,” she continued, 
after a moment’s pause, “ I will give you this, with which to fasten it more 
securely for the future.” 

As she spoke, she untwisted a streamer of pale blue ribbon, several of 
which adorned her horse’s mane, and giving it into Gaston’s hand, he with 
evident delight placed it round his neck, linked the mysterious packet 
securely to it, and hid both from sight beneath his vest. Sle looked at 
him with a faint smile. and understood that he did not despise the “ idol 
worship” another had rejected. 


, 


IIl. 


The scene is again at the lordly castle of Foix, where the banquet is 

now spread in honour of the young heir’s return. The count had listened 
with a scornful smile to the reiteration of excuses and messages of which 
Gaston was the bearer; and though he had been impatient for his son’s 
return, he seemed to welcome him but coldly. However, as the wine 
passed round, the conversation became more cheerful and animated, and 
Gaston related many of the sports he had witnessed at Navarre, and 
among others a new trick in wrestling, which he had seen practised suc- 
cessfully. Lobaim seemed to doubt its efficacy ; and when Gaston some- 
what boldly challenged him to a trial of strength or skill, Iobaim rose 
with an air in which contempt and scorn were but ill concealed. Their 
outer garments were laid aside, and they prepared for the encounter : 
though to the lookers-on, the athletic form of Iobaim gave him so de- 
cided an advantage, that there appeared almost an absurdity in the con- 
test. 
To the beholders the brothers appeared on terms of the best fellow- 
ship, and their encounter was evidently one of playful sport; yet the rea- 
der knows the fierce contending passions which raged in the bosom of 
one, and it is possible that the recollection of many a taunt implied if not 
avowed, and, above all, the unlucky blow which had fallen on the poor 
hound immediately preceding his departure, might have warmed Gaston's 
naturally gentle feelings to something approaching anger. However t‘nis 
might be, after a severe struggle, the “ new trick” succeeded, and Iobaim 
was thrown to the ground with considerable violence. The victory once 
decided, Gaston held out his hand, and would have raised his fallen an- 
tagonist, but the offer was ungraciously declined, and it was evident that 
the vexation and resentment of Ioabim were with difficulty kept within 
due bounds. His pent-up rage, however, found but too soon an opportu- 
nity of bursting forth. 

The youths were side by side, leisurely resuming the garments they 
had cast off, when [obaim was attracted by the blue ribbon which hung 
around Gaston’s neck. Nay he claimed it as his own, maintaining with 
angry words and fierce gestures, that its hue and texture were too famil- 
iar to be mistaken. Gaston persisted in asserting his right to the object 
of their dispute, and even refused to yield it to his brother's nearer in- 
spection. But this time he was as a reed in that brother’s hands; for 
lobaim grasped his throat with a strength almost supernatural, and 
snatched from him the prize, before the bystanders, if inclined to do so, 
could have interfered. Yet when the ribbon, broken in the struggle, re- 
mained in his grasp, he stood for a moment motionless and spell-bound, 
while Gaston reeled half fainting to the nearest seat, After all, it was 
not the cherished band Iobaim had believed it to be, but one precisely 











similar, though eoouney fastened to a small bag of a thick material, con. 
taining afew grains of some dark powder. Even while he gazed in 
mute astonishment, an attendant raised from the und its very fel- 
low—the ribbon which L[oabim had stolen months before from the palfrey 
of Beatrix. 

Gaston trembled. Some mystery was evidently connected with the 
prize that had been thus forcibly wrested from him; and Iobaim deter- 
mined at once to refer the matter to their father. The Count insisted on 
an instant explanation, and Gaston told his story with the boldness of 
truth. He told how his heart had mourned at his parent’s alienation, 
and how bitter his disappointment was that his own effurts at a reconcili- 
ation had been unavailing. He expressed himself eloquent!y—too elo- 
quently perhaps, while relating the kindness that had been shown him 
at Navarre, and he pointed to the rich presents he had brought home, and 
had already scattered around. But that which be prized most highly was 
the little bag, consecrated and charmed, though, alas! he feared its power 
had now departed. Strewed secretly on some viand of which the Count 
should partake, his uncle had assured him that this mysterious powder 
would have the power of restoring his mother to the entire confidence 
and affection of her lord. For this purpose had he guarded it carefull 
about his person, and had only waited an opportunity to prove its ofl 
cacy. 

a laughed outright at this recital, and taunted Gaston with his 
weak credulity. “ Nay, brother,” replid the latter with an air of mock 
respect, “ you believe that the stars have power to influence graver mat- 
ters even than that in dispute—though to my poor judgment they seem 
to shine much the same whether a prince or a beggar is born; do let me, 
who am less aspiring, believe that the herbs of the field may more surely 
be bent to our purposes.” Poor Gaston! he could not have chosen a 
more ill-timed reproach. The wrath of lobaim, however, was faint com- 
pared to that of the Count of Foix, who knew the King of Navarre, his 
treachery and double dealings too well, to believe that he could enter- 
tain one friendly feeling towards himself. So far was he right; but in 
his blind rage he confounded the innocent with the guilty. With that 
rapidity of thought which has no comparison, he felt convinced that the 
drug was some deadly poison, and saw ata glance the consequences that 
would have resulted from a train thus artfully laid; bis own death, and 
his youthful heir a mere tool in the hands of the King of Navarre. The 
Count gave utterance to this belief in passionate and broken exclama- 
tions, and, horror-stricken at the charge, yet startled into something like 
belief of the fearful truth, Gaston turned pale with dread—a sign inter 
preted as full confirmation of his own guilt. - 

Then, with a composure more awful than his previous rage, the Count 
de Foix took the little bag from Iobaim, and mixing its contents with 
some remains of the banquet, called Chéri, the favourite hound, to his 
side. The obedient creature swallowed the tempting morsel. and re- 
turned to its master; but scarcely had it reached Gaston’s caressing 
hand, when, uttering a cry of anguish, the poor animal sank lifeless at his 
feet. All was horror and dismay ; but Gaston, dreaming not that he should 
be accused of guilty intentions, suffered a lesser sorrow to engross him, 
and stooping to the ground, raised his dead favourite in his arms, and ab- 
solutely wept over it. Perhaps the exhibition of these feelings added to 
the anger of the enraged Count, perhaps his wrath was already excited 
to the highest pitch; however this might be, he struck Gaston, in his wild 
passion, a fearful blow. The youth staggered, and the horrible truth 
flashed across his mind; he now understood that he was suspected of 
participating in the vile plot. Though almost fainting from the effects of 
the stinging blow, he raised his hands, exclaiming, iu accents that should 
have proclaimed their truth, ‘ Father! father! believe that I am inno- 
cent, by all that is most ad 

But his speech was cut short by another and more fatal blow, for this 
time some sharp instrument, which the Count chanced to hold in his 
hand, inflicted a deep wound in poor Gaston’s throat; and he sank upon 
the ground, while the red tide flowed fast away. Attendants gathered 
round, and raising the iusensible form, conveyed it to his chamber. 

The wound was carefully dressed, but the Heir of Foix was, by his 
father’s commands, to be considered asa prisoner. By the same cruel 
orders he was left alone; and oh! how wearily in anguish of mind, and 
in bodily suffering, must the lagging hours have passed! No mother’s 
gentle touch, or soothing voice, were near; no Beatrix, whose presence 
was sunshine, and whose accents were music; no father, that he might 
have loved, had he feared him less; not even poor Chéri, whose —— 
eye had so often beamed with almost more than brute intelligence, an 
whose silent yet most eloquent attachment had been the solace of many 
cheerless moments! Yet if Gaston shed scalding tears, end experienced 
bitter anquish, there was one in the Castle of Foix that night, whose suf- 
ferings, though springing from such different sources, at least matched 

1 n. 

. Tobaim’s nature was not one to seek relief in the puerile display of 
emotions. Even had the cause for it been known, few would have guess- 
ed how wildly sharp-fanged remorse had seized his heart. But he sought 
not rest; and when midnight approached, and the inmates of the castle 
were wrapped in slumber, his troubled spirit led him to the loftiest ram- 
part, and there did he pace for hours in the contemplation of those myr- 
terious orbs which he believed had exerted so sanguinary an influence. 
A superstitious dread at first assailed him, and he trembled almost at his 
own shadow; but after a while this gave place to a calmer and holier 
feeling, though the omnipresence of a spiritual power seemed still as per- 
ceptible to his mind. Whether these emotions suggested an atonemer*, 
or with what intentions he sought the chamber of Gaston, destiny has 
not developed ; enough, that in the silence of the night he bent his steps 
in that direction. 

Softly withdrawing a massive bolt which fastened the outside of the 
door, Iobaim entered. The flickering of a feeble lamp was almost over- 
powered by tke flood of moonlight that streamed into the chamber, and 
shed its pale rays exactly across the bed on which Gaston lay. At first 
the intruder thought he slept; but, approaching nearer, an indescribable 
feeling of horror possessed him. Gaston was stretched on one side of 
the pallet, which was placed a few inches from the wall, and his right 
hand hung down lifelessly till it almost touched the floor. One finger was 
deeply crimsoned, and on the wall above were these words, troced in the 
red stream that iad ebbed away, “ Father! I am inno ” The dic- 
tating will, or the feeble hand, had refused to complete the sentence. In 
his sad solitude, poor Gaston’s wound had broken out afresh, and there 
rested all that earth could claim of him on whom the last sun had risen 
fall of hope and joy; there he lay, his rich fair hair clotted with crimson 
stains; ‘his silver skin laced with his golden blood !” 

In looking back on geeds like this, which history has faithfully record- 
ed, we do not always make sufficient allowance for the barbarous cus- 
toms of the age: we do not consider how lightly human life was thought 
of, or how commonly all the finer sensibilities were checked. The Count 
de Foix was human, and must have felt some horror at the result of his 
own wild passion; but to tell that the manner of his son’s death—a son 
whom he had never greatly loved—made any lasting impression on his 
mind, would only be to mislead. The breach between himself and the 
Countess became yet wider, and was never entirely healed; while his- 
tory tells us that he succeeded in procuring the acknowledgment of lo- 
baim for his heir, although on his decease fierce struggles ensued, and Io- 
baim was obliged to yield both title and inheritance to the legitimate suc- 
cessor and cousin of the Count, the Lord of Castellon. 

Of Iobaim afew words must be said; though whether he eased his con- 
science by a confession of the share he believed he had had in Gaston’s 
fate, to his father, or toa priest, is uncertain; but the latter supposition Is 
the more in accordance with the spirit of the age and his own peculiar 
circumstances. As he had foreseen, overtures were shortly made for the 
hand of the Lady Beatrix; but either the Lord of Armaignac felt some 
misgivings as to Iobaim’s true position, er was less anxious to preserve 
the amicable understanding which prevailed; certain it is his proposals 
were declined. Possibly the father—however unusual a proceeding— 
might have listened to his child’s entreaties, or probably his hasty quar- 
rel with the Milanese was as hastily healed. Once more the lovers wera 
united ; and they who had parted in such anguish, and had passed throngls 
such bitter ordeals, met to be no more severed. It must not, however, 
be supposed that Iobaim submitted quietly to his rejection, for his po3- 
sionate heart and his proud spirit alike rebelled at the decree. At last, 
though all hope of winning her had faded away, he demanded a private 
interview with the Lady Beatrix, and though startled by the request, the 
Count of Arnaignac granted it, for he was little inclined to sow yet more 
thickly the seeds of dissension. ‘ 

Beatrix was seated at her embroidery, listening to the same minstrel, 
and perhaps to the same lay that had attracted her attention at Navarre on 
a well-remembered night, when he who was now called the heir of Foix 





arrived at her father’s castle, with all the pomp and retinue of rank and 
state. Hecame for the interview which had been almost as strangely 
sought as ceded. The Vicomte of Milan rose with a smile, and Beatrix 


yielding herself for a moment to his fond embrace, he left the chamber al- 
most at the moment that Iobaim entered by a different door. 

Why had he sought her? Himself perhaps could hardly tell; and cer- 
tainly he stood for many minutes almost speechless before her. But 
words, though perhaps some of them unbidden, came at last, the strong 
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e of deep feeling, and he pai , a8 such words even could do 
oy foobly, the whole oatee of bis bee Beatrix was moved, for she had 
little suspected the intensity of his attachment, and utterly despairing as 
he did, compassion from her was consolation. — : 

The hour-glass had been tarned, and yet he lingered, when a tear, truly 
one of sorrow and pity, in the eye of Beatrix, emboldened him to take 
her hand. It was not withdrawn, though so completely had the better 
feelings of his nature been touched by her manner, that ke knew himself 
avery slave before her. He felt the moment of parting had arrived, and 
he made a movement as if to wreathe one daring arm around her waist. 
Only feebly did Beatrix repulse him; but she answered, 

“This very morning another has clasped me.” 

The arm was withdrawn, and then he asked one first, and last, aud 
only time, to touch her lips, and she answered, “ Would you value a kiss 
from lips that yet tremble from another’s pressure?” 

Iobaim was subdued—stooping, he kissed some portion of her garments, 
and then left the room with hasty and unequal steps. They never met 

ain; but the young Vicomte of Milan, who in another week was the 
husband of Beatrix, once in after years received a signal service at his 
hands. d , 

For Iobaim’s fature career, the old chronicles tell us, that after being 
compelled to yield all claim to the heritage of Foix, he entered the ser- 
vice of Charles the Sixth of France, where he held several offices of 
trust about the court, and was distinguished by many acts of bravery. 
He met his death on that disastrous occasion, the fright attending which 


caused the fatal imbecility of Charles. 
oe 


THE CARVED CABINET OF MAX OF BRUGES. 


BY MISS COSTELLO. 


When, at the beginning of June, I set out, like a traveller in the 
eighteenth century who records the same objoct as mine, on the same 
coast of Sussex, I scarcely expected to be repaid for following his foot- 
steps. “ Proceeding,” he says, “along the shore in quest of a house, I 
came to Southwick village, where there is a harbour tor ships to ride in, 

oing or coming into the river, where probably the Portus Adurni of the 
Bomans was, as a village near has the name of Portslade.” — 

Whether the worthy adventurer of a century since succeeded in dis- 
covering a rural retreat in which to hide him from the glare of the “ gar- 
ish eye of day,” he does not go on to inform us, but if he had done so, I 
am much inclined to think he would have fixed on precisely the same 
locality, and probably the same teuement, as that which received me, a 
wanderer in search of the picturesque. : 

That any one shoald indulge in so idle a dream as the hope of finding 
rural beauty four miles from Brighton, and scarcely two from the ugly 
ort of Shoreham, will naturally excite surprise; but still more surpris- 
ing ia the fact that it was found without further looking after. Whether 
a remarkable season of redundant foliage had clothed the trees with more 
than usual beauty, and their close concealment had more than usually 

attracted the birds, certain it is that Southwick shone in my sight like an 
oasis in the desert. 

Perhaps my eyes, like those of Catherine, had 


“ So long been dazzled by the sun, 
That ev’ry thing I looked on seemed green,” 


and thus I required to go no further, but determined to set up my sum- 
mer rest, within — of one of the prettiest little shingle spires, sur- 
mounting a square Norman tower, that can be found any where. 

| Accurious furze hedge, of ingenious construction, attracted my atten- 
tion, as | wandered through the village of Southwick, and following it 
for a little distance, I reached a rustic gate which led me, between thick 
shrubs, by a narrow path, to an antique house faced with grey stone, and 
half covered, from the ground to the roof, with pale rosee, which grow 
at their will, and seemed little indebted to the gardener’s care. 

There was an air of quiet, of silence, of antique comfort about the 
place, which at once succeeded in arresting me, and, without further 
question, here [ resolved to take up my residence for the brief time that 
my restless star ever allows me to remain in one spot. 

From that moment I found myself in as deep seclusion as if I had 
sought solitude in the distant valleys of Brittany, or North Wales, and 
but for the occasional booming of the sea when the wind was higher 
than usual, and the tides were 

“ Pressed by the moon, mute arbitress,’’ 


I might have forgotten how near my dwelling was to the shore. 

A continual chorus of birds, however, “ throstle, thrush, and nightin- 
gale,” enlivened my retreat, and the sharp, impatient note of the peacock 
sometimes broke the stillness, as that beautiful and vain coquette in 
feathers—for the bird is always represented as female by the poets of the 
East, who understand these things—swept with dignified demeanour 
across the lawn which spread before my windows. To those who are 
not aware of the psacock’s cry, it may pass as any other sound, but to the 
initiated there is wore in it than meets theear. It is recorded in Persian 
lore, that this lovely creature possesses a fatal knowledge of former wick- 
edness, when in a human shape, and is continually reminded of her 
crimes when she looks upon her ugly legs; it is then, that, horrified with 
the thronging memories that oppress her, she lifts up her voice and la- 
ments in those sbrill strains which disturb the ear from afar. It is in 
vain that she tries to forget her grief in her pride, by exulting over the 
humble companions around her, and venting her ill-humour on the small. 
est of them: she is forever mortified to behold her coarse, large legs, 
and cannot repress the expression of her despair. 

There is, at the end of the lawn on which this fair unfortunate is wont 
to lament, a ruin so overgrown with ivy, that the form of its walls is 
scarcely discernible: and the long arrow-slits through which the light 
once streamed, are nearly blocked up by the thick garlands of bright 
leaves that cluster round them. 

“T have often climbed over those ruins,” said a pretty little boy of 
eight years old to me, as we were one evening maling contemplating 
the flight of numerous pigeons which darted from a variety of res‘ing- 
places among the displaced stones. 

“ And are there any beyond what we see here?” I inquired. 

“ Oh, yes,” returned my little guide eagerly, “ but I am not allowed to 
go there now, because I once nearly fell down a deep pit between the 
Stairs of the tower where the ow!’s nest was. Our gardener knows all 
about the tower, and who they were who once lived in it. That old black 
cabinent in your room came out of the ruins, he says.”” 

I was not long, after this information, in finding the gardener, who 
was a very aged man, rather deaf, and a little surly, his temper a good deal 
pe de the conduct of the moles, which were constantly disturbing his 

“The creteers,” exclaimed he, ‘there they be, at it agen!—consesse- 
rently a worritting ard terrifying of the ground—a letting it have no 
peace. [t's my belief they be a sort of evil spirits.” 

Not unlikely,” said 1; “and who knows whether they don’t come 
nt of the ruins? I’ve heard there are odd stories respecting them ; 
pet ing ont one knows anything about them now ; since the rail- 
away.” 88 this country, no doubt ail old traditions are swept 

He looked up as I spoke with rather an offended expression e- 
marked that, if any one could tell it ought to be he, oe he oe = 
one be the pore bad known the locality longer. 

_ “Now,” he went on to say, “ perhaps ou long 
piece of stone that lies in the thick sl Recaig Aggy oY ewe 
above the apple orchard there—many passes that by and never notic it 

ut I knew that stone since I was a boy—ay, and so did m father, nd 
his grandfather too; and it stood alone in that field, which the . tled th 

tone Field because of it; but when they took and cut u the ol : fi ; 
their railroad, they knocked it over, though it had been poe. A Sac - 
orl ar the world was made, if all’s true of itas I’ve heard.” ats 
Pi a at the huge piece of granite to which he pointed, which lay half 
ec amongst the high grass, and a feeling of awe came over me. as 

i recognized what [ ell na for a moment doubt was one of those Druid 
stones with which the Downs were once so plentifully ewew: ‘put 
pee 50 by one, have given way to modern improvements, and have 
the sean >. wae Sroand into powder beneath the inexorable wheels of 


“ d : ” 
Stan 8r i Cc €s no more. 
eady to smite on e, and smites 


“ This,” said I, half P egy ee 4 BS 
like the Menhirs 2 Britese ns him, “is no doubt a Druid stone—it is 
you ln (ry ey aon one of them stones mentioned in Scripture 
thou shalt not build », Where it says, « If thou make me analtar of stone 
ge Be hast pelleted he 9 ep Stone; for, if thou lift up thy tool upon 
by on tink? + and this here bit of granite has never been cut 

He had iny it wi y 
phil he = ~’ ested it with more solemnity than I had dreamed of in my 


“T want to have it stood upright, as it used to be,” continued he; 


“and have flowers trained over it: it would look well so,—however, 
i shanle eoves be moved out of its place in my time, b respect it too 
much.’ 

I led my friend the gardener from one subject to another, with ques- 
tions about the place, till by degrees I found myself in possession of the 
tradition I sought. . 
Notwithstanding a variety of anachronisms in his narration, I contrived 
to put the story he tuld me together, and arranging it, 


“ After what flourishes my nature pleases,” 


it stands in my memory as follows. 

The old oaken cabinet, to which my young cumpanion had alluded, was 
aremarkable ‘bit of furniture which stood in my sleeping-room, which 
room was approached by two low steps, by which you descended into it 
from a dark passage, approached also by descending several step», as wes 
the case with every room in the oldest part of the house; a fashion of our 
ancestors more curious than either safe or convenient, and founded on 
some principle now unknown, as its tendency appears only to throw the 
inexperienced on their faces at their entrance into every apartment. 

As I had almost the whole of this domicile to mysel!, and was at liber- 
ty toroam about it as I pleased, I became acquainted with many of the 
secrets of its architecture, which both amused and surprised me. Amongst 
the peculiarities of structure which I noticed were the huge closets 
into which half a dozen persons could well be thrust in case of conceal- 
ment being necessary, and doubtless they had been used for that purpose 
on more than one occasion, notably at that time when Cromwell's rude 
soldiery lorded it over this district, as their initials, and the date of their 
visit to a neighbouring church carved with their swords on the back of a 
defaced monument may bear witness. 

I have small doubt that I shall one day find the secret of a hollow pillar 
in this house, as a friend of mine did in his beautiful old domicile near 
Oswestry, in the marches of Wales. This was the support of a spiral 
back staircase, and ran up from the cellars to the roof without any appa- 
rent opening. A secret spring, however, displaced a panel and gave ad- 
mission to the interior, in which, doubtless, a rope must have been sus- 
pended, by which the fugitive could descend to the vaults beneath the 
house, which extended under ground for a distance of several miles. 

It is truo that no tradition exists of such a subterranean way in the 
house I am now dwelling in, but that is, in my mind, no reason why 
tnere should not have been one, as there certainly was beneath the ruins 
adjacent. 

Bat Iam neglecting my black oaken cabinet and the story connected 
with it. 

At the time when the ruinsin the garden were solid walls, they formed 
@ manor-houss belonging to one of the numerous family of Shelley, 
known throughout Sussex long before the fame of the poet of their race 
made the name celebrated throughout Europe in modern days. 

Sir Richard Shelley was a young and remarkably handsome man, when 
he was appointed by Cardinal Pole to fill the office of Grand Prior of St. 
John of Jerusalem. One would scarcely associate that famous body of 
warlike monks with the simple little village of Southwick; nevertheless, 
it had long before formed part of the numerous possessions scattered 
over the country of which that body called themselves master. For some 
time Sir Richard enjoyed his high dignity, but then came a downfall to 
Popish grandeur, and, under the Protestant Elizabeth, the Grand Master 
found Spain more congenial tohim than his Sussex downs. He was a 
great favourite with Philip of Spain, and was employed by him as am- 
bassador to the Netherlands; and it was while there that he is said to 
have formed an attachment to a fair lady whose family would not listen 
te his suit, as she had been vowed from her cradle to the Holy Virgin: 
and in spite of her tears and his entreaties, the beautiful Beatrix was 
forced into a convent of Beguines at Bruges. 

It was about this period that the favour of Queen Elizabeth fell upon 
Sir Richard more unaccountably than her enmity, and, from having per- 
emptorily refused to allow him to return to England, she suddenly gave 
him permission to do so, and even sent a special messenger to Ghent, 
oy he then was, desiring him to wait upon her forthwith at Green- 
wich. 

Sir Richard, having been obliged to abandon all hepe of forming the 
alliance he desired, was glad to obey a command which would remove 
him from the scene of his disappointment. Before he left the Low 
Countries, with little probability of returning speedily, he provided him- 
self with much curious furniture, such as the workmen of Selgien have 
always been famous for manufacturing. 

Amongst other things, he purchased of a skilful carver, known as 
Max of Bruges, who worked under his direction in the formation of this 
particular piece, a remarkably fine oak cabinet, very elaborately orna- 
mented and of considerable size. The lower part of it formed a large 
cupboard closed by two doors, and shutting so artfully, that to open them 
without the secret of a certain concealed spring was impossible. 

On these doors were panels deeply set, framing figures of two of the 
Evangelists, attended, the one by his couchant bull, the other by his 
eagle, both surrounded by highly-adorned scrolls and draperies. Two 
bearded torsos, in re relief, supported the cornice above them, being 
themselves supported by projecting lions’ heads, terminating in a grace- 
ful falling wreath of fruit, which reached to other lions’ heads, three of 
which, in the centre of pedestals, interrupted, at even distances, the 
wide, flat scroll which ran along the bottom line of the massive front. 
In the centre, dividing the door and even with the bearded figures, a 
graceful female torso, wearing a string of beads round her neck, depend- 
ed, equally with her companions, on the support of lions and garlands,— 
the whole together forming three pillars, solid and light at the same 
time. 

At the two corners, in front of the surrounding cornice, on delicate 
pedestals ornamented with cherubs’ heads, stood two caryatides of re- 
markably graceful character: the attribute of one destroyed, as I saw it 
in its present state, but the other leaning on a half-defaced anchor, and 
pressing her hand to her heart. A couchant lion, defaced, occupied a 
boss between these two figures above the centre torso of the lower 
part. 

The two caryatides, entirely detached, supported a massive canopy 
covered with bosses of cherubs’ heads, lions, mouths, and scroll-work, 
and finished at the corners with jewe!-formed ornaments. Beneath this 
was a second cabinet, as it were, connected with that beneath in the in- 
tide, but thrown far back, leaving a flat space or ledge all round it on which 
anything could be placed, vessels, vases, or books, as might please the 
possessor. 

The two panel-doors of this inner cabinet had the figures, on a smaller 
scale, of the remaining two Evangelists, and these were divided by a sin- 
gularly designed flat compartment covered with carved images, the chief 
of which was the three-quarter figure of a female, singing, accompanying 
herself on a lute,—no doubt the portrait of the fair Beatrix herself, design- 
ed by her lover,—flowers, fruit, and drapery surrounded her, and she 
presided the deity of the whole. 

The fame of this beautiful piece of farniture was soon spread over the 
town of Bruges, of which the maker was a native and where he had been 
employed upon it, and as he wasin the habit of working for the convent 
of tbe Beguines, and had executed some beautiful pillars for the pulpit in 
their church, he was naturally anxious that they should behold his chief. 
@euvre, nor were the nuns slow in responding to his wish to gratify 
pee their curiosity being fully equal to that of any other body of re- 
cluses. : 

As, however, it might be thought wrong in them te notice anything 
destined to a person who, it was known, coyeted the possession of a sister 
of the community, they did not wish it to be generally known that the fur- 
nitare was introduced to their convent. The artist himself, therefore, and 
several of his people on whom he could rely, were to bring the cabinet 
by night into the church, place it there, and after it had been inspected 
by the abbess and those vf the nuns who were desirous of seeing it, they 
were to fetch it away by daybreak, and as the whole business was a se- 
cret from Sir Richard, who of course, was not likely te wish to show any 
favour to the establishment, it was forthwith to be carried to Ostend— 
ar was then no railroad to take it in an hour—and shipped for Eng- 

and. 

Sir Richard was meanwhile already on board, and only waiting the 
— of the last part of bis baggage to set sail on his return to his native 
land, 

At length Master Max and his precious load duly arrived, and it was 
with extreme satisfaction that Sir Richard heard that no accident of any 
kind had befallen the cabinet on its removal. He had the treasure placed 
in his private cabin, and, with the chief workman, he examined it care- 
fully to convince himself that all wasright. So much pleased was he, 
that after the inspection, he gave a very liberal reward to each of those 
who had assisted in bringing it, and presented the master with a purse 
of gold over and above his agreement, inviting him at the same time 
to England, and promising him his protection if he should ever re- 
quire it. 

The vessel which bore Sir Richard t> his native land had a rapid and 
prosperous voyage, and sailed into the port of Shoreham and up the little 
river Adur to Southwick with great pomp, the shores being lined with 











his friends and retainers delighted to see their lord once more after so 
tedious an absence, But however surprised and overjoyed they were to 
welcome him, their astonishment increased when, instead of landing from 
the vessel alone and taking his way to the Manor in. the Wood,—for so 
was his house called,—he stepped on shore having on his arm a beauti- 
ful lady dressed very magnificently and covered with jewels, whom he 
introduced to all present as his bride-elect, and before he went to his 
home, they both took their way to the church, whose shingle spire rose 
above the trees, and were married by a Protestant clergyman who was 
then in attendance, having been secretly apprised of their intended ar- 
rival. 

It is easy to conjecture, without explanation, that the fair lady was 
no other than the Beguine nun of Bruges, whose curiosity having led her 
—perhaps not accidentally—to enter the carved cabinet at the invitation 
of the artist, she had remained there unobserved by her companions, and 
had been—accidentally too, of course—carried off in the morning 
hurried on board the vessel of her late lover. 

How he contrived to calm her fears, how he persuaded her to cast off 
her nun’s dress and clothe herself in garments which his care had provid- 
ed, and how he convinced her during the voyage that both she and him- 
self had been hitherto in error in their religious belief, my informant did 
not relate; but the end proved that his reasonings were conclusive, and 
he showed that his diplomacy was as skilful in love affairs as it had been 
considered in politics by the delighted Maiden Queen, who, for once, for- 
gave a marriage and welcomed a bride. 

When the Manor in the Wood was replaced by the present house, this 
famous oaken cabinet changed places. It is very little injured and has 
been always guarded with great care. The noses of afew of the holy 
personages who figure on it have suffered, perhaps in the indignation 
of some follower of Cromwell, who might have owed them a grudge, 
holdin 
' “? Tis buta false and counterfeit 
And scandalous device of human wit, 

That ’s abs’lutely forbidden in the Scripture 

To make ofany carnal thing the picture ,” 

but the pretty lute-player is as animated as ever, and the wreaths of fruit 
and flowers that encircle her as fresh and sharp as the day they came 
from the hand of Max of Bruges. 





THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 
BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 
Continued from the Albion of October 20th. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


About twenty miles from the mauufacturing town that our hero quitted 
in the last chapter stood a little village, so primitive in its appearance 
and its iahabitants, that one might have fancied it had been accidentally 
left behind when the spirit of the last century took its departure. It was 
a corner of the rolling stone that had not yet rid itself of the moss 
of ages. There might still be seen the eccentricities of character 
that flourished so picturesquely in the days of our grandfathers; there 
still stood fast the barriers between class and class, and the men of 
those days regarded as insuperable, impressing them with reverence for 
those whom they considered their superiors, and with blind, unmurmur- 
ing submission to the state of life in which they were born: for they, be- 
lieving in their simple way that Nature had herself placed steps at differ- 
ent heights on the ladder of life, sat quietly on the lowermost, never 
dreaming that arrangements had been made, in spite of the dame’s de- 
crees, for accommodating everybody on an ingenious scaffolding about 
half-way up. . , ‘ 

In fact, the place was but little changed essentially since the times of 
which the great Mr. Ex-Parte has drawn such au oppeeine picture in his 
original History of England, written to prove that the present is a great 
improvement on the past, because modern shopkeepers eat better dinners 
than the old Cavaliers, und cattle, which used, when Toryism was ram- 
pant in the land, to pick up a precarious subsistence on the common, are 
now fed upon oilcake; while by the cultivation of bogs, the ignis fatuus 
has been happily banished from the material world. The character of 
that extinct animal, the Tory, or political Dodo, is also set at rest for ever 
in this truly damnatory work :— 

The corruption which prevailed in that age (says this gifted rhetorician in his 
picture of o ast) ae almoct snevedibie Ape times.” The Duke of Marlbo- 
rough seine’ | his colossal interest to get a creature of his own appointed reve- 
nue officer, on condition of sharing the booty. At his death, the sums accumu 
lated in this way were found untouched in the duke’s coffers. The rage for pec- 
ulation remained undiminished to the end, for the jast instalment of his share of 
the spoils, amounting to eighteen pence (a larger sum then than now), was dis- 
covered in the pocket of the last pair of small-clothes he ever wore. The great 
Tory lords, in the disguise of toll-collectors, levied taxes on ignorant wayfarera, 
These they obstinately refused to disgorge, sheltering themselves under the abu- 
sed privileges of peerage. The state of the clergy at a still later period may be 

athered froin the memoirs of a notorious ecclesiastic of the name of Adams. 

is oe ty | has been written by a contemporary historian. The roads were 
purposely left in bad repair, in order that the country squires (who were all To» 
ries) might take advantage of embarrassing ruts and ravines to rob the mails, 
With the exception of running up at the alehouse scores for liquids that were 
never liquidated, this was their only recreation. Superstition took the garb of 
law. Old women were regarded legally as combustibles. Witches met the fate 
that is reserved for lucifer matches in our happier times ; they were first scratched 
and then burnt. 

Evidently in this neglected spot it would have been in vain to look for 
educated operatives decrying the upper classes, leaders of the people 
whispering them to eat of the tree of knowledge, capitalists looking for 
novel investments, ingenious adventurers discovering new worlds of 
speculation, or other signs of national Lr ae. 6 The inhabitants were 
a full century behind in their politics, which were handed down, like the 
traditions of savages, from father to son ; the porch of the whitewashed 
public-house, overgrown with ivy, or the skittle-ground in rear of the 
house, being the abode of the oracle in summer, and in winter the sanded 
kitchen inside, with the great, disproportionate chimney, setting all of a 
ruddy glow the walls that thus resounded with a faint echo of the feudel 
days. Here sat the village worthies, smoking their evening pipes and 
drinking their eveningale. Here the retired maltster, who now did no- 
thing bat encourage the trade he had formerly practised, delivered dicta 
on public measures and on skittles, from whose judgment on either sub- 
ject there wasno appeal. Here the cobbler, who was also ferret-breeder, 
badger-baiter, and poacher; and the smith—another pluralist, for he was 
also dog-fancier and pugilist, both of whom seemed to practise their 
trades only in the interims of these mere congenial yocations—concocted 
sporting-matches, subject to the opinion of the great authority before- 
mentioned; here the one-armed carrier, who had lost his limb in a 
threshing-machine, but who, when he was drank—that is to say, durin. 
the six-sevenths of his existence—fancied that he had been deprived of it 
honourably in a sea-fight, drank himself diurnally into incoherence, and 
afterwards reeled up the short, wide street, attended by a crowd of boys, 
to whom he asserted that he was Admiral Lord Nelson, the circumstance 
of his mutilation favouring the hallucination, and being, indeed, the only 
point of resemblance between himself and the naval hero; while the 
village constabulary, efficiently comprised in the person of a short, thin 
old shoemaker, who was also crier, looked on with sympathy, rather than 
reprobation, expressed in hia air. Indeed, his irregularities shocked no- 
body, except an old lady, resident in a long, low, respectable house, with 
deep casements, standing at one end of the village, separated from the 
street by arow of Lombardy poplars, and a flower-garden behind them. 
At about the same hour every evening her maid, who had lived with ber 
from time immemorial, always came up stairs to say, “If you please, 
missis, Harry Rowe's drank again ;” whereupon her mistress would look 
out of the window in her bob-cap, and express great horror and wonder 
at Mr. Rowe’s immorality, as she had done on similar occasions daily for 
about five-and. twenty years. 

At the other end of the street stood an old castle which had once held 
mailed and buft-coated warriors. Helmet and cuirass had flashed in the 
morning sun that shone on the battlements above which now were seen 
the red uniform and classic shako of a modern sentry, while the culverins 
thatthen scowled through the embrasures had been replaced by the iron 
12-pounderso: our days. Similar incongruities appeared elsewhere ; the 
broad arrow was cut side by side with the ancient coat-of-arms above the 
dark gateway, in whose upper jaw grinned the iron teeth of a portcullis 
that had rusted in its frame, and stuck there like the dentifrice of some 
defunct but once formidable monster. The castle keep was ignobly fill- 
ed with blankets and bedding, mops, brooms, and candles, for the use of 
the garrison; aud the massy dungeon beneath, made by our stern old 
ancestors as graves for their living captives, where many men had groan- 
ed their souls away, was also a receptacle for barrack stores. Behind the 
qnaint old grated windows, placed irregularly in the building, were seen 
muslin blinds and chintz curtains, that looked strangely modern—like a 
false front ona wrinkled forehead. sal 

Entering any one of the rooms, the inside like the outside was some, 
what incongruous. The new door contrasted with the strong arch above, 
aud the thick stone walls around it; a gas-pipe hung from the oak-beam, 
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ed roof; and the wide chimuey, where forest logs once roared and flam- 
ed, being found altogether too extravagant for times when the ordaance 
estimates are so sharply looked after, had been partially bricked up and 
fitted with agrate whose dimensions quite obviated the objection, as it 
held rather less coal than the shovel that supplied it. 

la sach an apartment was our herv sea about three weeks after ar- 
riving in this his uew quarter. Adhering to his resolution of strict econo- 
my he provided no luxuries for his babitation, and, with the exception of 
two chairs, a table, and a little iron bedstead in one corner, the room 
was bare of farniture ; unless some packing-cases, ostentatiously ranged 
round the walls by bis retainer, Mr. Hubbard, to look like upholstery, and 
some cloaks, coats, and other garments, hung up with iutention of com- 
pensating for the absence of drapery so as to lend it the aspect of ase- 
cond-hand clothes-shop, could be considered as such. He was seated on 
one of the chairs, balancing himself backward, to the extreme risk of its 
two ricketty legs, bis hands plunged deep in the pockets of his shooting 
jacket, and himself piunged deep in thought. 

He was thiokivg that he was, beyond doubt, the most unfortunate crea- 
ture breathing ; tbat there was nothing in the world worth living for ; 
that life bad no object for him, from which he drew the corollary that it 
could have noue fur anybody else; a conclusion which it is not unusual 
for dlasé philosophers to arrive at. He had been conducted to it by a long 
avenue of gloomy meditation. First, he had bemoaned his professional! 
disappointments ; next, his uncle’s displeasure, and the consequent de- 
struction of his projects for attaining immediate celebrity, had further de 
pressed him ; then his debts hung likea great millstone round bis neck, 
plunging him deeper in despendoncy ; lastly, the remembrance of his 

nalinterview with Miss Gay, kept alive by frequent letters from that af- 
fectionate young lady, professing an ardent attachment, and requiring a 
reciprocation thereof, quite overwhelmed him. 

Toat bis sorrows had really affected his spirits was evident from an 
Open letter thatlay on the table beside him, partof which we will take 
the liberty of reading :— 

Tell me your griefs, my son (said the vicar), openly and honestly as to your 
friend, for griefs you bave. Atyour agethe unclouded spirit laughs by heart, 
- not by rote, and I could detect a forced smile in every line of your last 

eter. 

But his troubles were not of a nature to be confided to the vicar ; 
neither bad he any companion at hand to share them with him ; for the 
only other officer in the place was Captain Larry, a married man, who 
inhabited a little cottage ia the village, and who was not exactly the per- 
sou for an adviser, though John had found him very friendly. Larry had 
married early for love, with no mouey, his wife’s dowry being equal to 
his own fortune. As is usaal in such cases the union had been prolific, 
and the captaio’s quiver was full. But this circumstance, which would 
have made him an invaluable member of society in Van Diemen’s Land 
and a thriving one in the backwoods of Americu, had rendered bis mili- 
tary life a constant struggle to keep his head above water. There was a 
rumoar that he had once been a gay, jovial fellow, a crack rider across 
country, aud a fast bowler at cricket. Old Rellick had scores of legends 
about him, most of them tending to traduce his early moral character, and 
would mourn him asa good feliow spoilt. But though all remuants of the 
dashing subaltern had been long since domesticated out of him, it may 
be doabted, even supposing him somuch to be pitied as the major though’, 
whether the major was the proper person to pity him. His hopes had 
withered, doubtless ; but not one fibre of his heart, which putiorth a 
fresh affectionate shoot towards each successive young Lurry that appear- 
ed to tax his iucome and his paternal feelings. When John, on arriving 
in the village, first met him coming trom the morning parade, he had 
imagined there was something sour in the expression of his features. 
Careworn his face was, certainly, with frequent meditations on the hard 
| rp ope problem of making both ends meet, and the analogous alge- 

raic one of adapting a fixed income to an increasing ratio of demands 
upon it, future progeny being the unknown quantity ; but to see him clear 
up suddenly as he crossed the threshold and a troop of his descendauts 
rushed apon him, vlambering on his back, holding on filially by his whis- 
kers and ears, one of them driving him round the room with his sash for a 
bridle while an outrider pranced in front upon his sword, of which he 
had been deprived for equestrian purposes immediately on his entrance 
—to mark the gaiety of so much of his face as was to be seen for children, 
no = woald have supposed that mutton had that day risen a penny a- 

and. 

_Mrs. Larry was a good, motherly little body, a capital manager, a chro- 
nicler of small beer and a sucklerof infant Larries ; become, from fre- 
quent marches and shifting of quarters and packings up, much more like 
a soldier's wife than Larry was like asoldier. She was privy to all regi- 
mentaland company proceediugs, knew when the route was to be expec- 
ted, and when at head-quarters would call the youngsters who lounged 
in of amorning when they knew not what else was ‘o be done, and came 
here ia mere desperation, thirsting for excitement, by their surnames 
only,as “ Dingle” and “ Puddicombe.”’ Her husband, also, she called 
simply “Larry” to everybody, so that strangers sometimes imagined it an 
endearing diminutive of aChristian name. She kept his uniform in but- 
tons and free from holes, and always had his breakfast ready in time for 

ade, so that Larry was persuaded that she was his guardian angel, and 

@ never could have got on without her; not reflecting that, in the ab- 
sence of a wife, he could scarcely have been hampered with a large 
family. 

As for the children, a daily miracle of loaves and fishes took place in 
that house. What was to becomeof them when they grew up—how 
they were to be absorbed into society, is a question too speculative and 
hopeless to be entered apon here. 

At first the young Larries were very shy with John, regarding him 
furtively from a distance, and resisting doggedly, with their fiugers in 
their mouths, all attemptsof their mamma to drag them up in order that 
they might shake hands with him. This reserve proved only of tempo- 
rary duration, for at the next visit they scrambled up his legs, cut buttons 
off his uniform, and took liberties with his hair and features as if he had 
been a magnified dol! and rocking-horse in one, brought there solely for 
their pleasure and convenience, and entirely insensible to pain ; also de- 
manding immediate aud explicit answers to the most startling queries 
delivered in batches, which individually posed John, and collectively 
might have bothered (Edipus. 

Any arrival in the village, even the common one of a fresh baby added 
tothe community by Mrs. Sparrow, the curate’s wife, who had eighteen 
children before she was six-and-thirty, was a subject of interest, and 
John’s had excited a good deal of attention. The old lady that lived be- 
hind the poplars used to pity that poor young officer who passed the 
window every evening on bis lonely walk, and seemed to have nobody 
tos to ; the daughter of the man that kept the only public library in 
the village (where Waverley was the latest work), whose imagination 
was rendered highly sensitive by a constant perusal of fictions popular in 
thelast century, found something interesting in the sadness of his aspect, 
causing bim to a ‘pear to her in dreams, and had sent him an anonymous 
note like a valentine ; the half-pay officer, who had used up all his old lis- 
teners, and wan‘ed sadly to procure a new one, burned to get hold of his 
button. Mr. Hubbard underwent numerous. questiouings from the fre- 
quenters of the alehouse, with whom a similarity of taste had caused him 
to contract a speedy friendship, and in his narrations our hero loomed larg»- 
ly on the auditors inall the imposing vagueness that the most recondite 
epithets in the language could bestow. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


_Jobn was by no means the sort of fellow to sit and bemoan his evil lot 
withouttrying to remedy it. After much consideration, literature seemed 
the oaly available means, and as he had always entertained a secret idea 
thathe could write something startlingly original, he thought he couldn’t 
do better than begin at once. hecerdingty be set to work, and spoilt a 

deal of paper without prodacing any results worth mentioning. 

e tried various ways of accounting for his want of success, some of them 
very ingenious, but failed to hit upon the right one. The fact is, John 
had nothing to write about—a circumstance which has caused the failure 
of many deserving authors, though a vast number seem to get on very 
well in spite of it. 

Tired of sitting in profitless meditation, as he appeared in the last chap- 
ter, he rose at last, and went forth to see if a walk would inspire him 
with any idea capable of pom | turned to account, since a protracted 
inspection of his own grate aud fire-place had failed todoso. Passing out 
of the arched gateway, he hurried into the street to avoid the barrack- 
master, whom he saw bearing down upon him from a distance, on prosing 
thoughts intent, and subsequently dived down an alley to escape the hal! 
pay officer, whom he saw impending at a shop-door, behind which be 
was wont to lurk in ambush for the unwary, while the barrack-master 
incautiously pressing on in pursuit fell right into his jaws. 

A deep lane, lined in spring with wild flowers, but now ankle-deep in 
dead leaves fallen from the overshadowing hedgerows, led tu a breezy 
common, where Jobn was driven into momentary frenzy by flushing a 
snipe, and presented his walking-stick instinctively like a gun as the 

grey. solitary bird flew off, uttering a low “tehick ! tchick !”’ of defiance 
otwithstanding his desponding conviction that there was nothing worth 


living for, the beating of his heart, as the snipe rose, told that ali the 
sportsman was awake in bis breast; for, despite his tarn for philoeophiz- 
ing, our poor, inconsistent hero knew uo Jey bappiness than trudging 
all day in the midst of a dreary horizon of bog and heath, and such-like 
unprofitable spots ot earth, for the sake of knocking over a dozen birds, 
which, when the repeal of the game-laws shall have established a free 
trade in snipe, will not be worth eighteenpence. 

When such sma!) matters can rouse one’s enthusiasm, there must be 
much of that superabundant and impertinent vitality lending existence 
the illusory charm which it appears to be the object of the great practical 
men of the time to destroy. But John had it in excess, and stood follow- 
ing the snipe with his eye till he bad marked it down, feeling more than 
half.inclined to go back for his double-barrel (with which implement bis 
organ of destructiveness was so closely associated that it might be termed 
a barrel-organ) till a stout, elderly gentleman, armed for the field, whom 
he had not before observed, approached the spot, preceded by a brace of 
dogs, and attended by his game-keeper. The white Jog pointed—the 
liver-coloured one followed him beautifully. The snipe rose, the old gen- 
tleman let fly a barrel that winged him at forty yards; and John much 
relieved at seeing justice thus done on the bird, walked onward without a 
sigh. 
Dicsileg the heath, he came on a wood first skirted and afterwards 
threaded by the path. This he followed till it brought him to a small 
ivy-covered lodge, and, meeting with no obstraction from the fat old jani- 
tress, passed through the gates into a park, where beneath the clumps 
of oak and chestnut scattered deer were feeding. A sudden break in the 
woods disclosed a house, grey and massive, standing at some distance on 
a swell, and relieved by a durk green and brown background of trees. 
The building was in half-a-dozen ditferent styles—a sort of compendiam 
of Eaglish baronial architecture, with here an Elizabethan gable, there a 
still earlier turret, peering from behind a broad irregular front of the 
time of the first Georges. Johu stood under a spreading oak to admire 
the scene, which was seen just then to its greatest advantage, tor the more 
salient points of the structure were on one side gilded richly by the rud. 
dy, level sunshine, and seemed as if ioluid on the dusky woods behind. 
Suddenly he became aware of approaching horses, and turning, saw a 
lady and gentleman cantering over the turf towards him. Between him 
and them a small rail, behind a narrow ditch, intervened, with a gate in 
the midst, towards which the geutleman rode in order to open it; but his 
fair companion never altering her course, made at the rail, sitting straight 
and easy, and with a light touch of her whip caused her horse to clear 
both it and the ditch. Turning in her saddle, she looked back laughing 
and waving her hand at hee escort, a fine-looking, rather elderly man, 
who smiled and shook his head, but suddenly cailed to her to pull up, for 
her horse still cantering, had carried her unawares beneath the low 
branches of the oak. Already one of these had radely torn the veil from 
her hat, and a still lower one impending close seemed certain to sweep 
her, half-blinded by the first leafy encounter, from her seat, when John, 
hitherto hidden by the trunk, leapt forward, and catching the animal's 
head threw him back on his haunches, This piece of gallantry he did 
not, however, perform unscathed, for the horse’s hoof came down on his 
foot in such a way as to cause him to limp considerably as he emerged 
from beneath the tree, leading forth the animal by the bridle. 

“You really must be more careful, you little madcap,”” said her com- 
panion, who now rode up. “I trust you are not hurt. Bat this young 
gentleman seems to have suffered some injury. Did the horse touch you, 
sir?” 

At the moment the question was put John was busy bowing to Miss 
Basnet, for she was the fair equestrian whom he had at first failed to re- 
coguize in her riding costume. 

“It is Mr. Faunce, papa,” she said: ‘Frederick Trant’s friend. But, 
good heavens! you reaily are hurt—look at his foot.” 

“ Nothing at all—a trifle—don't think of it, I entreat,” said John, look- 
ing down at the extremity alluded to. The upper leather of nis boot was 
torn half otf, exhibiting the stocking beneath stained with blood. 

‘Ah, bless me,” Lord Aventayle said, bending over his horse to look 
at it, “ that really looks a bad cut—itis impossible you can walk. Here,” 
continued he, dismounting, “ get on my horse, and ride up to the house 
as fast as you cun—we will have it seen to directly. No excuses, | 
beg.” 

John protested in vain that he could walk quite well, and was obliged 
at last to submit to be assisted into the saddle by his lordship. 

“Trant wrcte me about vou some days since, and I iatended calling at 
the castle to-morrow,” he said. when Jolin was mounted. “It distresses 
me that the acquaintance has commenced so uupleasantly for you. Ride 
with him, Eleanor, and tell them to help him upstairs.” 

They rode off together, leaving his lordship to follow. Miss Basnet 
expressed much sympathy for John’s injury, and gratitude for the assist- 
ance he had rendered her. 

“Even on so short an anquaintance I have a favour to ask,” said she: 
‘and yet, in doing so, I shail make you think ill of me for having any se- 





erets from my father. But Ido not wish him to know of my visit to your 
uncle, and beg you not to allude to it.” 

John promised of course, and waited in expectation of hearing some- 
thing more respecting the visit that had se puzzled him; but she did not 
again address him till they reached the house; so he rode alongside un- 
consciously admiring her graceful shape, and the grave sweetness of her 
face, quaintly framed in the brim of her hat and the dark, heavy braids of 
her brown hair, and the rounded, noble neck springing shaftlike from the 
narrow collar, till they arrived at the door. Here a servant came to as- 
sist John to alight and walk up stairs, when his hurt being examined, 
was found to require no aid more scientific than the housekeeper’s; but 
as it would prevent him from walking for some days, a messenger was 
despatched to acquaint Captain Larry with the cause of his absence, end 
to procure some necessary articles of dress, for Lord Aventayle insisted 
that he should remain at Basnet House till his foot was well again. 

So here, in a great arm-chair. in a tapestried chamber quite as antique 
as his own abode, and infinitely more luxurious, John sat ruminating till 
the messenger returned. Everything around spoke of former days; 
knights and dames, in quaiat dresses and quainter attitudes, smiled fixed- 
ly in worsted ; the bed carved into fat, little cupids, intermingled with 
stiff figures in raffs and gowns, and occupying a larger area than his for- 
mer barrack-room, seemed altogether too comfortable and grand for a 
bachelor; and the frame of the large mirror, before which he sat at his 
toilette, attracted quite as much of his attention as his own image reflect- 
ed therein. Over the door, a brown, old painting, represented some an- 
cestress of the family, with stomacher and powdered head, dandling a 
fat, smiling baby, which must in the course of nature have died a cen- 
tury or 80 ago, respecting whose former life and adventures John im- 
mediately invented a romance, and had got it comfortably married and 
settled by the time the emissary arrived from the village. 





PHILIP MARSDEN. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Look who comes here, a grave unto a soul 
Holding the eternal spirit against the will, 
In the vile prison of afflicted flesh.” 

The sun had been set for some hours, and a cold, dreary autumnal day, 
had given place toa dark and tempestuous evening; heavy masses of 
clouds were rolling across the sky, their fantastic changes rendered visi- 
ble by occasional gleams of lightning. The low, plaintive murmur of the 
wind was heard in the distance, coming gradually nearer, until it rushed 
past, causing even the old forest trees to bow their heads as it swept on, 
howling and moaning like a spirit in pain. 

It was ia the most mountaueous part of shire, and there was an 
air of gloom and desolation over the scene, which was rendered still more 
wild by the continual roar of a torrent, dimly seen in the twilight, as it 
went foaming and chafing along its stormy bed. On the very verge of a 
rock, which rose almost perpendicularly from the water, a horseman had 
been standing tor some time motionless, as though spell-bound to the spot, 
and as horse aud rider stood out in strong relief against the grey sky 
they seemed as though they were cut out of stone. Both were singular] y 
iu accordance with the gloomy scene before them. The horse was a 
strong, fiery animal, jet black, showing only its impatience of restraint 
by expanding its wide nostril, or pawing the ground: but the rider was 
one of those unfortunate beings, from whom even their own fellow-crea- 
tures tara with pity, if not with horror—he was singularly and hopelessly 
d.formed. It has often been remarked of persons 80 situated, that they 
have generally very beautital countenances ; butin tois instance it was 
quite the reverse; his appearance was in every respect most forbidding, 
and the expression of his face stern and repulsive. The only redeeming 
features were his eyes, which were large, dark, and almost gentle, and 
his long silky bair, which nearly hid his scowling forehead. His attitade 
was one of the deepest despondency, or of intense reflection; he had let 
the bridle drop on the horse's neck, and, with folded arms, was gazing 
upon the foamiug waters of the torrent. But the silence around had been 








interrupted, for some time past, by the sound of voices calling loudly in 


different directions, and althuugh they must have reached the epot where 
he was standing, he appeared not eveu to hear them: at length a man, 
who had evidently just got sight of him, was seen ascending, with great 
difficulty, from the rocky path below, until he came near enough to ad. 
dresshim. He was an old man, in the dress of a respectable servant, and 
as he advanced, the rider checked his horse violently, as though from a 
movement of impatience, and asked him sternly what he wanted. The 
old man, fatigued with the rapid ascent, could hardly stammer out the 
words— 

“* My lady, sir—it was my lady who sent me.” 

“And whatof ber ?” said the other, ‘Can I not be one hour left in 
peace—even here does she pursue me.” 

. «“ Sir, she is dying; my lady 1s dying, they say—she cannot live another 
our !” 

“ Dying !—is it possible!—is her hour come at last? And must the 
beantifal, the haughty Lady Marsden mingle with the dust she scarcely 
condescends to tread upon? Was it to tell me this,” he added almost 
fiercely, ‘‘that you have intruded on me here 2?” 

“ Sir, she wishes to see you; she has sent for you several times, and we 
have been seeking you for more than an hoar.” 

“She has sent fur me, did you say? You surely mistake; is Walter 
with her ?” 

“He is there, sir; but it is you she asked for, and perbaps it is al- 
ready too late—she was sinking fast when I left the house.” 

“ [ suppose she cannot die without leaving me her curs+,’ said the 
other, with a bitter smile. ‘So be it; she shall be gratitied.” 

And setting spurs to his horse, he dashed recklessiy down the steep 
rocks and disappeared. [t was by this time quite dark, but horse and 
rider seemed alike indifferent to danger, and they continued at the same 
rapid pace, until the appearance of lights seen in the distance, and the 
dim outline of a large antiquated-looking house, rising up amongst trees, 
announced that they were near the place of their destination. A few 
minutes more brought them to the door, and without uttering a word to 
any one, Philip Marsden alighted, and walked slowly through the large 
hall. 

The scene of confusion which he met with in every room, indicated at 
once that something uausaal bad taken place. All the rooms were de- 
serted ; but as he walked on, the sound of voicys, taiking in alow tone, 
and an occasional moan as from some one in paia, told that he was about 
to enter the chamber of death. He gently drew aside the curtain, which 
hung before the open door, and passed into the room, 

It was Jarge and furnished with every imaginable luxury; but all was 
now in disorder, and the magnificent mirrors ouly reflected faces pale 
with anguish or with fear. The heavy silk curtaius of the bed on which 
the dying woman was laid were drawn aside, and the ghastly paleness 
of her face was strongly lighted up by the silver lamps which hung over 
her head. 

She was still. even in that hour of agony, most beautiful ; and death, though ‘ 
it had dimmed the fire of her largo dark eyes, had not yet tamed their 
eagle glances, nor banished the haughty smile from the white and quiv- 
ering lips. There was something noble, and yet indescribably stern and 
forbidding, in her whole appearance ; and the evidence of a high mind, 
and a strong, unyie!ding character, might yet be traced iu features distorted 
by agony. It was horrible to see, by her convulsive starts and frantic 
endeavours to give utterance to the thoughts that seemed to be crowdin 
upon her, how the natural energy of her mind was at war with the wea 
clay; her increasing restlessness and earnest glances from side to side, 
showing that her spirit was ill at ease. 

A clergyman, who had been hasti!y summoned, was standing near her, 
vainly endeavouring toadminister, in a low voice, the consolations usual 
on such occasions ; but she neither seemed to hear him, nor to be aware 
of his presence, and he was finally obliged to become, like the rest, @ 
silent spectator of the scene. ; 

A young man was kneeling alongside of the bed, and to him she aban- 
doned one of her thin white hands, which he clasped in his own as though 
overwhelmed with despair. He was apparently about twenty, and strik- 
ingly like the dying woman, though his countenance was infinitely more 
beautiful. He had the same noble forehead and large dark eyes, but 
without their unbending severity and baughty coldness ; thesame features 
softened and refined by an expression of perfect mildness and gentleness. 
It was a strange thing to trace the resemblance between that ghastly 
countenance distorted by pain, already stiffening into the rigid coldness 
of death, and that young face, bright with youth and with the internal 
peace of a spirit as yet undimmed by sorrow or by sin. Tue agitation of 
the dying woman seemed to increase every moment. ; 

“ Where is Philip ?’’ she suddenly exclaimed—* have they sent for him? 
—has he refused to come? I mast, I will see him betore [ die !” 

“I am here,” said Philip, calmly, as he advanced to the sideof the bed, 
The sound of his voice seemed to give her new energy. She started up. 

“Thank Heaven! ob, thank Heaven! Philip, come here—closer, 
closer! I have much to say to you, and death leaves me but a little time. 
Walter, my beloved son,” she added, turning to the young mao, “ you must 





leave me for a little while ; Imust be alone with him—with your bro - 
ther.” 

Walter looked up in astonishment as she uttered the last word; but 
Lady Marsden, bending softly over him, whilst her hand lingered among 
his sunny curls, whispered softly — 

‘* Go, dearest child ; in one half hour you shall return to me." 

He kissed almost passionately the hand he held in his, and then slowly 
rising left the room, followed by the clergyman and the servants. 

Aud now they remained alone together—the despised and deformed 
young man, and the woman who had been his enemy ever since he first 
saw the light ofday. They remained alone together, and iu silence gaz- 
iag upon each other. Lady Marsdeu with a look of energetic scrutiny, 
in which there was something of despair, as though she would fain have 
read every thought that was passing in his mind, and yet felthow vain 
was the wish ; Philip with a look of calm indifference, which even in the 
presence of death was almost scornful. 

At length she seemed to summon up all her courage, and she spoke 
slowly and solemnly. 

“ Philip, this is an hour when all concealment must be at an end be- 
tween us; I know that you look upon me as your enemy, and you do 
well, for Lhave persecuted you since the first day that | entered your 
father’s house as his wife, but there is one standing between us now 
whose stern call has brought me down from the height of my triumph 
and my pride, and has placed me in your power; yes, [am in your 
power, and if you choose it your revenge may beample. Now listen— 
one word will explain all, I saw you for the first time the day that J] 
arrived here, your father’s high-born and beloved bride, I saw you the 
poor sickly deformed offspring of the peasant girl, whose beauty had 
been her curse, and from that hour I hated you, I scarce know why! I 
well remember at the very moment that your father was proudly receiv- 
ing the congratulations of his tenantry on his marriage, I asked him if you 
were to be the heir to all these fair domains, and I never shall forget the 
look of scorn he cast on you as he told me that you had nota month to 
live, that it was impossible you should ever grow up tobea man. But 
a year or two after, when my son, my beautiful boy was bora, the same 
fear came over me, for you had grown tall and strong, and again I asked 
him if my child was to be penniless, and you the possessor of the estate. 
Once more he told me to fear nothing, for that it was in his power to ali- 
enate the property by will, which if you lived he would undoubtedly de- 
cide upon doing.” 

She paused, exhausted by the energy with which she had spoken, and 
Philip now for the tirst time broke silence, but with the same calm look 
of scornful indifference, 

“ All this [have known long; think you it was so easy a matter for me 
to live upon your charity. Sir Henry Marsden fulfilled his promise, the 
will was made, lcaving all this in your hands for your life; at your death 
i son succeeds you, and I may go forth and starve if I am too proud to 

eg my bread.” 

**No, no,” exclaimed she, vehemently, ‘not you but Walter must 
starve, if you refuse to have compassion on him and on me; the will was 
made, indeed, but it was never signed ; your father had delayed sending 
for the lawyers, sti!l believing it would prove ultimately unnecessary, and 
you know how sudden was his death. He died after one hour's illness, 
and was I to be blamed if I forgot beside the dying busband the interests 
of the living son? It was not till he was laid in the grave that I recol- 
lected that if I died before you, Walter must look to you, and to you alone, 
for the necessaries of life, and so it has proved. I shall not see another 
day, and to-morrow you will be the sole possessor of all around you.” 

She stopped, expecting an answer, but the apnouncement of so com- 
plete a change iu his prospects had not moved Philip's composure even 
for a moment; he still remained silent, and Lady Marsden, in apparent 
agony of mind, seized his hand. bob J 

Philip, is it fur this that I have sent for you—is it for this that, at my 
dying hour, I have discarded the awful thought of the eternity that awaits 
me—that I might humble myself before you, and implore your pity for 
my son? You have, indeed, a right to revenge yourself for the misery of 
five-and-twenty years—but not ou him—oh! not on him. Curse me, if 








you will ; but treat him as a brother henceforward, though be has never 
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tw you. Thiak on what he is—think on the luxury with which 

be best ~~ ceneantet all his life—and do not condemn him to waste his 
youth io gaiuiog a miserable pittance for his old age. He is so little fitted 
to struggle with this cold world—so young, so fall of hope and of talent. 
Philip, uave pity on him: whatever he may have done, he never injured 

” 
we: He never injared me!” said Philig, with a bitter smile; “and Lu- 
7” 
ni convalsive spasm distorted nag Marsden’s pale face for a moment, 
she recovered berselt instantly. ‘ 

= No—uot eveu through Lucy did he injare you, at least inten- 
tionally, It was I, your unwearied persecator, who caused her to aban- 
don you. You kuow well that she was a weak, timid, gentle girl, cling- 
ing With passiouste devotion to the memory ot her dead father: at his 
last hour te tad made her promise to become the wife of Sir Heury Mars- 
den’s heir; and wo obey bim, she consented to marry you. Bat she 
loved you nui—I tell you, she hated you, as all did who approached you. 
I saw that Walter loved her; and Lt vowed the beautifal and wealthy 
bride shuuld be bis. 1 told her that he was, in fact, the heir, that she was 
complyiug with her fatoer’s last injanction when she consented to marry 
him; aud thou she gladly abandoned you for him. Bat he never knew 
that bad spoken to ber; besides, what matters all thisuow? Shwe never 
was his wife—she haslong since monidered iato dust; and now let all en- 
mity between you be buried ia my grave—iot him still remain in the 
house uf bis fainers—let him not feol that with me has died every hope 
iuess tur aim.” 

“ter nt vack upou her pillow, evidently exhausted and quite worn out. 
She rewsiued fur sume tine uoable to speak; but she turned her implor 
ing eyvs, truus time to time, on Philip, who still remained silent. Grada 
ally &cuauze passed over her couatenance, a film seemed to dim her 
eyes, sue ¥ spud several times, and uttered a few words, so low that he 
could mut uear taom; thea suddenly she started up, with a convalsive 
effurt, sod aluust -aricked out—" Philip, have mercy—speak—say that 

ou forgive.” : 

. She ae say no more; her head fell back, her eyes glazed horribly, 
the nae vt Walter passed ber lips, and, with one heavy sigh, she ex- 


pirel. f . ? 

And atill Puilip Marsden stood silent—silent ia the presence of death, 
as thougls de had stood vefore a sleeping child—silent belore the great 
mystery, the vue awful and uorevealed truth. ; 

Bat, as ue gazed oa the dead body, his features assumed an expression 
of earnest scrutiay, which seemed almost horrible at such a moment. He 
bent over tov corpse ull his lips almost touched the stony forehead, and 
he gazed tutu the ball-clused eyes, as though he sought some traces of the 
vanishet soul, aad then paused, breathless, half expecting to hear the 
rustling of her wings, as the released spirit stole past him, on her way to 
the unkuuws enteruity. 

The norror aud repagaance with which the living are wont to view the 
dead, were uule!t by hi, absorbed as he was in an intense desire to solve 
the one terrivie doubt, woich neither revealed religion nor philosophy can 
banish attugecher from the mind, and which, though millioas have died 
before us, aiust remain uadecided till we ourselves undergo the universal 
doom. tut ue was interrupted by the despair of Walter and the servants, 
who, territiod at the sudden silence, had ventured into the room, and now 
discovered that all was over on this earth for the proud and beautiful La- 
dy Marsdeu. Walter threw himself upon the corpse, and frantically re- 
proached Philip with not having called him ia time to receive her last 
sigh, wuilst the servaots seemed to look on him with even more horrur, 
than outae dead body; bat he, passing impatieatly through the midst of 
them, weut tv shut bimselt up in his owa solitary room. 

The hisiury of Poilip Marsden has been nearly related in the foregoing 
conversativs, but some details yet remain to be told. His father, Sir Hen- 
ry Marsdeu, when very young, had married the beautiful daughter of a 
farmer, whose honesty and respectability were uot enough to counter- 
balauce bis iow birth, ia the opiniva of the young man’s high born con- 
nexious, who uot only retased to countenauce the young bride, whuse 
gentle maauers aud real delicacy of miud might have fitted her for a yet 
higher siaiios, but succeeded in turning against ber her hasbaud, whose 
passionate love changed in a short time to something worse than indif- 
ference. Bat his feeling amounted to positive bate when the uafortunate 
girl gave birch iv a son, and that soaa deformed cripple. Sir Heury now 
lost all wisi even tv appear kind to his young wife, and, in her very pre- 
sence, be vowed ne would never see the child, and that he trusted its 
sicaly appearance would prove the harbioger of bis death. 

The blow was tov much—the anfortanate Lady Marsden died a few 
days alter, castiag a last look of despair upon ber child, whom she was 
leaving Ww tbe lender mercies of the world. Sir Henry immediately went 
up to Leudeu, waere he remained twu or three years, duriag which time 
his negiceed son grew and throve under the fostering care of an old wo- 
man, whu bad beeu bis mother’s nurse; and scarcely did his father recol- 
lect his existence, until, as he stood before the door of nis tine old castls, 
witb his beau iful and haughty wife hauging on his arm, he distinguished 
among the crowd the defurmed child, who, shrinkiog wita a look of hate 
from these around, had fixed on him the intense gaze of his deep black 
eyes. But sulle was assured by the complaisant family doctor that his 
gon would uot live, and kvowing that he might settle the estate on his 
second 6.u when be pleased, he relapsed into his former state of indiffer- 
ence, aud Philip was allowed to follow bis own wayward fancies, an- 
thought of aud uuteeded by any one, Shunned by his father, hated by 
his step stuer, sueered at even by the s-rvauts, he became, as a child, 
a thorough missuthrope; sensitive to the highest degree, he would have 
falleu down and worsbipped any one who would have looked kindly on 
him; but the indifference with which he was treated he resented with 
scorn. Cvuviuced that, on account of his defective appearance, he must 
bean object of contempt aud abhorrence to all, be bated not only the 
world but himself. Nature had however endowed him with a mind such 
a3 few possess, aud an intense desire for kuowledge, without which the 
first taleuts are useless; and Poilip Marsden, rejected by the world, gra- 
daally rose above it No one had made the smallest attempt to cultivate 
his mind, beyoud tae hamble etforts of bis old nurse, whe taught him to 
read and wrice; but this was enough. Allowed to spend his time as he 

leased, with the free use of his father’s noble library, he had every facil- 
ity for devoung biuself to study, and sv amply did he make use of this 
= ‘ge, eveu when quite a child, that before his boyhood had ceased he 

ad acquired a degree of kuowledge to which few men of riper yeiirs at- 
tain. But bis understanding, which, humanly speaking, was most super- 
lor, was yet tuv weak to struggle with the mighty subjects it strove to 
embrace; aud his reason, left to wander unaided among the unexplored 
paths of science aad philosuphy, fell into many errors, the first of which 
was that he became a materialist. 

This bas been the mistake of many great minds, strange to say, for 
there certaiuly isa degree of degradiog narrowness in refusing to yreld 
belief to aught that is not visible to the outward sense, and with Philip it 
had arisen trom ins deiermmed rejection of any retigion, revealed other- 
wise than tau the wonders of the creation. He did not doubt the exis- 
teuce of a supreme Being, tor his inqairing mind had pierced too deeply 
into the mysteries of nature not to perceive, beyoud a doubt, the trace 
of the Master baad, but bis self-conesived idea of the nature and attrib- 
utes of ‘he Creator led him to coucinde that man, when he had once re- 
tured to the dust from whence he came, would arise from it no more. 
These epiutons natorally inflaenced bis character strongly; and whilst 
they led bim to give an undue importance to the results of this life, and 
to feel most deeply the unfortauate situation in which he was placed, he 
Was yet too bigaamimded not ty despise the world aud its creatures, 
Whose inditlerences rendered him so miserable. The result was inevi 
tablo—he became a thorough misanthrupe, demanding, in the arrogance 
of his beact, why he had been created, and giviug back scorn for scorn to 
his persecuiors, And yet there was much tbat was noble and great in 
Pailiy’s character; rightly directed, he might have become one whom 
meu would fave not ouly revered bat loved, for by kindness be might 
have beeu in ralded to avuything. Anincident, however, had occurred a 
erg two before the preseut ume, which had cerved to coufirm him 

nally ta his gloomy aud morbid hate to mankind. This waa the arrival 
of his cousin, Lacy Vernoy, at the castle. She was, as Lady Marsden 
des :rived er, gentle, timid girl, devotedly attached to her ambitious 
father, »vho, Curing the loug loess which preceded his death, had be- 
come auxiwus lo secure a geod alliance for bis orphan heiress, and bad 
accordiaaly arranged with Sic Henry Maraden, that she should become 
the wite oftiishemw. Mr. Vernon, however, bad hardly succumbed to bis 
lingering disease, when Sir Henry himeelf died most unexpectedly, and 
wien Lucy urriv d at the castle, it was tu fiud Prilip the supposed heit 
aud as she (bought, ber intended hasban 1. 

She was singularly beauutal, bat, of so mild and pliant a disposition, 
that though -be could nut but prefer Walter to his deformed brother, it 
Was sulliciout that it was ber rather 3 wish to make her look even kindly 
on the beir ot Marsden Abbey. The effect on Puilip may be imagined: 

be adored, be almost worshipped, his beautitul cousiu, aud would sit for 
bours vszing ov ber with sometbing of the look a motwer caats on her 
firsthorn cuild. But this uuwonted happiness was allowed bim ouly for 
One mouth. At the end of that time Lucy was told that it was ouly in 





marrying Walter that she could fulfil her father’s wish, and the delight she 
felt at the change was too inteuse to be concealed. 

moe: Marsden next proceeded to inform Philip in no very gentle terms. 
not only that his young bride was lost to him for ever, but that she never 
had, never could have loved him. He heard her withoat a muscle of bis 
countenance being moved, and none could have guessed from the calm, 
proud look which he cast on the happy lover, the bell that was working 
in his heart. He was speedily and darkly revenged. Lucy was seized 
with a malignant fever, and expired after a few days’ illness, with her 
last dying look turned on Waiter; and Philip’s real greatness of mind 
shone out in the burning tears he shed over the grave of her who had 
betrayed him. But from this time his character became even more con- 
centrated and morose: he was rarely seen by any of the family, and spent 
his days in riding furiosly over the wildest and most dangerous roads, or 
in stadying intensely in hisown room. The death of his father had made 
little difference to him, as Sir Henry had made over the whole of his pro- 
perty to Lady Marsden; and the question of right between the brothers 
to succeed him was only to be determiued at her death ; and whatever 
legal right Philip had to protest against such an arrangement, he folt 
little indacement to do so, convinced ashe was that a will bad been 
made in favour of Walter. 





KOSSUTH’S LETTER TO LORD PALMERSTON. 
Wipoin (Turker ), Serr 20., 


Your Excellency is, no doubt, already informed of the fallof my coun- 
try—unhappy Hungary, assuredly worthy of a better fate. , 

It was not prompted by the spirit of disorder, or the ambitivus views 
of faction ; it was not a revolutionary leaning which induced my native 
country to accept the murtal straggle maintained so gloriously, and 
brought, by nefarious means, to so unfortanate an end. 

Hungary bas deserved from her kings the historical epithet of “ gener- 
ous nation,” for she never allowed herself to be surpassed in loyalty and 
faithful adherence to her sovereigns by any nation in the world. 

Nothing bat the most revolting treachery, the most tyraanical oppres- 
sion, and cruelties unheard of in the words of history—nothing but the 
infernal doom of sanibilation to her national existence, preserved through 
a thousand years, through adversities so numerous, were able to rouse her 
to oppose th: fatal stroke aimed at her very life, to enable her to repulse 
the tyrannical assaultof the ungrateful Hapsbarghs, or to accept the 
struggle for life, honour and liberty forced upon her. And she has nobly 
fought that holy battle, in which with the aid of Almighty God she pre. 
vailed against Austria, whom we crushed to the earth, standing firm even 
when attacked by the Russian giant in the consciousness of justice, in our 
hope in God, and in our hope, my Lord, in the generous feeling of your 
great and glorious nation, the natural supporter of justice and humanity 
throughout the world. Bat this is over: what tyranny began has been 
by treachery concluted : on all sides abandoned, my country has fallen, 
not through the overwhelming power of two great empires, bat by the 
faults, and [ may say the treason, of her own sons. 

To these untoward events, I pray God, thatmy unhappy country may 
be the only sacrifice, and that the true iuterests of peace and civilization 
through the world may not be involved in our unhappy fate. 

Mr. Francis Pulsky, our diplomatic agent in London has received ample 
information as to the cause of this sudden and unlooked-for change in the 
affairs of Hangary, and is instructed to communicate it to your Excellen. 
cy, if you are graciously pleased to receive the same. It is not antipathy 
to Austria, though so weil merited at the hands of every Hungarian, bat a 
true conviction makes me say, that even Austria has lost far more by her 
victory, gaiued through Rassian aid, than she would have lost in merited 
defeat throagh honourable arrangement. Fallen from her position of a 
first-rate power she has now forfeited her self consistency, and has sunk 
into the obedient iustrument of Russian ambition avd of Russian com- 
mands. 

Russia only has gained at this sanguinary game: she has extended and 
strengthened her iufluence in the eastot Europe, and threatens alread y 
in a fearful manner, with outstretching arms, not only the integrity, but 
the moral basis of the Turkish empire. 

May it please you, my Lord, to allow me to commun’cate to your Ex- 
cellency a most revolting condition which the Turkish Government, at 
the snggestion of Russia, is about to impose upon us poor homeless exiles, 

f, the Governor of unhappy Hangary, after having, I believe, as a good 
citizen and honest man, fulfilled to the last my duties to my country, bad 
uo chvice left ue between the repose of the grave and the inexpressible 
avguish of expatriation. 

Many of my brethren in misfortune had preceded me on the Tarkish 
territory. I followed thither in the hope that I should be permitted to 
pass to England, and there, under the protection of the English people— 
a protection never yet denied to persecuted men—allowed to repose fur 
a while my wearied head on the hospitable shore of yuur happy island. 

But even with these views I would rather have surrendered myself to 
my deadliest enemy than to cause any difficulties to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, whose situation I well kuew how to appreciate, and therefore did 
not intrade on the Turkish territories without previously inquiring wheth- 
er | and my companions in misfortune would be willingly received and 
the protection of the Sultan granted to us. 

We received the assurance that we were welcome guests and should 
enjoy the fall protection of his Majesty the Padisha, who would rather 
sacrifice 50,000 men of his own suvjects than allow auy of our heads te 
be injured. 

It was only upon this assurance that we passed into the Turkish terri- 
tory, and according to the generous assurance we were received and ten. 
ded on our journey, received iu Widdin as the Sultan’s guests, and treated 
hospitably, during four weeks, wuilst waiting from Constantinople fur- 
ther orders as to the continuation of our sad journey to some distant 
shore. 

Even the Ambassadors of England and France, to whom i ventured in 
the name of humanity to appeal, were so kind as to assure me of their 
full sympathy. 

His Majesty the Sultan was also so gracious as to give a decided nega- 
tive to tue induman pretensions of our extradition demanded by Ru:sia 
and Austria. 

Buta tresh letter from his Majesty the Czar arrived in Constantinople, 
and its consequence was the suggestion sent to us by an express messen- 
ger of the Turkish Government, that the Poles and Hungarians, and in 
particular myself, Count Casimir Bathiany, Minister of Foreiga Atfairs 
of Hungary uuder my government, and the Generals Messaros and Perc- 
zel (all present here), would be surrendered unless we chose to abjure 
the faith of our foretathers in the religion of Carist and become Massul 
mans. And thus five thousand Christians are placed in the terrible aiter- 
native either of facing the scattold or of purchasing their lives by abandon- 
ing their faith. So low is already fallen the ouce mighty Turkey, that she 
can devise no other means to answer or evade the demands of Russia. 

Words fail me to qualify these astonishing suggestions, such ac never 
have been made yet to the fallen chief of a geusrous uation, and could 
hardly have been expected in the 19th ceutury. 

My answer does nut admit of hesitation. Between death and shame 
the choice can be nei her dabious nor difficult. Goveraor of Huugary, 
and elected to that high place by the confidence of [ifteen millions of my 
countrymen, | kuow well what [ owe to the honour of my country even 
in exile. Even as a private individual [ have au honourable path to pur- 
sue, Once governor of a generous country—I leave no heritage to my 
children—tbey shall, at least, bear av unsuilied name. God’s will be 
done. Iam prepared to die: but as [ think this measure dishonourable 
and injurious to Turkey, whose interests I sincerely have at heart. aud as 
[ feel it a duty to save my companions in exile, if [ can, from a degrad- 
ing alternative, [ have replied tu the Grand Vizier ina conciliatory maa 
uer, and took also the liberty to apply to Sir Stratford Canuing and Gen- 
eral Aupick for their generous aid against this tyrannic act. In full re- 
liauce ou the noble seutimeuts and generous priuciples cf your Excel. 
lency, by which, as weil as through your wisdum, you bave secured the 
esteem of the civilized world, | trust to be excused in enclosing copies 
ol my two letters to the Grand Vizier and Sir Stratford Canning. 

Iam informed that the whole matter is a cabal against the Ministry of 
Reschid Pasha, whose euemies would wish to force him to our extradi 
tion, in order to lower it in public estimation, and render impossible its 
continuance in office. It is ceriain that in the Grand Council held on the 
9th and 10.b of Sc ptember, after a tumultuous debate, the majority of 
the council declared iu favour of our extradition, the majority of the Min- 
istry against it. No decision was come to, in consequence of the alterca- 
tion Which took p! reo; but, botwithstanding, the ministry thought fit to 
iuake us the revolting suggestion 1 have bawed. 

This toode of BOVIS Lue dith ully would not, I am convinced, save 
the Miuisiry, because a protection ouly givea, in contradiction of the 
Sultan's generous fecling, at the price of five thousand Chrisiiaus abau- 
douing their faith, would be revolting to the whole Christian worid, sud 
prove bardly calculated to win sympathies tur Turkey la the event of war 
with Russia, which, in the opiuiuu of the most experienced Turkish 
stalesinen, is approuching fast. 

As to my uative country, Turkey does, I believe, already feel the loss 


of the neglected opportunity of having given to Hungary at least some 
moral belp to emable it to check the pe Lan of the common enemy. But 
it appears to me that it would be a very ill-advised mode of gaining Hun- 
garien sympathy by sendiug me to an Austrian scaffuld, and forcing my 
unbeppy companions to abjure their religion, or aecept the same alter- 
native. 

No friends to the Tarkish Government would spring up from my blood 
shed by her broken faith, but mauy deadly foes. My Lord, your heart 
will, | am sure, excuse my having called your attention to cur unhappy 
fate, since it has now assumed pulitical importance. Abandoned in this 
unsocial land by the whole world, even the first duties of humanity give 
us no promise i pretenteas unless, my Lord, you and your generous na- 
tion come forward to protect us. 

What steps it may be expedient that you should take, what we have a 
right to expect from the well-known generosity of Buglaud, it would be 
hardly fitting for me to enter on. I place my own sad my companions’ 
fate in your hands, my Lord, and in the name of humanity throw myself 
under the protection of Eagland. 

Time presses—ur doom may in a few days be sealed. Allow me to 
make an hamble personal request. [am amav, my Lord, prepared to 
face the worst; and I can die with a tree look at Heaven, as I have 
lived. Bat [ am also, my Lord, a husband, son, and father; my poor 
true-hearted wife, my children, and my noble old mother, are wandering 
about Hangary. They will probably soon fall into the bands of those 
Austrians who delight in torturing even feeble women, and with whom 
the ianocence of childhood is uo protection against persecutions. I con- 
jure your Excellency, in the name of the Must High, to put a stop to 
these cruelties by your poweif.! mediation, aud especially io accord to 
my wife and children an asylum on the soil of the generous Baglish 

eople. 
. As to my poor—my loved and noble country—nust she, too, perish for 
ever? Shall she, unaided, abaudoned to her fate, and unuvenged, be 
doomed to annihilation by her tyrants? Will Bagland, once her hope, 
net become her consolation ? 

The political interests of civilised Earope, so many weighty considera- 
tions respecting England herself, and chietly in the maintenance of the 
Ottoman empire, are too iutimately boand up with the existence of Han- 
gary for me to lose all hope. My Lord, may God the Almighty for 
many years shield you, that you may long protect the anfor:anate, and 
live to be the guardian of the rights of freedom and humanity. I sub- 
scribe myself, with the most perfect respect and esteem, 

(Sigued) 


— 
NICARAGUA—THE SHIP CANAL. 


We regret to see that the President of the United States, who bas given 
so many proofs of a moderate and pacific spirit, has found occasion, in 
so short an interval as that which has elapsed since his installation to fall 
into bickering and dispute not only with the diplomacy of France, bat 
with that of Bogland. Oar claim upon the Mosquito coatt and especial- 
ly our having forcibly dispossessed the Nicaraguans in January last of 
the town at the mouth of the River St. John, is the cause. The Ameri- 
cans take part with Nicaragua; we uphold the right of the Mosquitos to 
the river’s mouth, or rather our own right, in their n 8. Andh 
have arisen the materials for a very pretty quarrel. We shal! not at present 
enter into any detail on the question of our distinct right to uphold the 
independence of the Mosquito shore, or our supremacy over it, and the 
extension of both to the se:ttemeat which we call Grey Town, and the 
Nicaraguans St. Johu. British proteciion of these Ladians dates as far 
back as the reign of Charles I. when Lord Warwick brougbt to England 
the son of the Mosquitu King ; acompliment which he afterwards, how- 
ever, repaid by making # forma! cession of his territory to the crown of 
England. From that time till 1786, Great Britain maintained the connec- 
tion and the protectorate of the siosquitos. In 1783 we stipulated to 
withdraw all British subjects on the Spanish continent from thence, and 
compel them to return withia the limits of Belize. The Mosquito shore 
was pleaded, and held to be an exception fora time. DBatin 1786 we 
f rmally stipalated to evacuate the Mosquito shore also, toabandoa the 
Indians to Spanish rule, and not to furnisa them witb arms or encourage- 
ment fur flinging off their new yoke. From this actand this period springs 
the controversy about the right of this dominion. The partisaus of Bri- 
tish supremacy maintain with truth that the Spaniards, notwithstanding 
the treaty of 1786, never obtained a fuoting on the shore, bat were beaten 
off by the Indiaus in their attempt atthe Black River. Aad they follow 
up the argument by asserting that Spain having been unable to maintain 
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ber domiuion, and having lost gradually all power and bold in the new 
world, the suzerainty over the aesies reverted de jure to Great Britain 
as it also reverted de facto, the Indiavs claiming anew, aud receiving Bri- 
tish protection, and their king going to Jamaica or Belize to be crowned. 
A ceremony of ‘his kind took place in 1845. There was no power inter- 
ested in first disputing the revived claim of Great Britain. But when the 
republic of Central America, split up into its component provinces, leav- 
ing each of them independent, three of their States—Nicaragua, Honda- 
ras, and Costa Rica—put forward, as well as New Grenada, their claims 
to the Mosquito territury. New Grenada claimed the coast between the 
Bocca del Toro and the river 3t. John. Costa Rica advanced pretensions 
in the same direction. Whilst the Nicaraguans actually settled at the 
mouth of the river St. Joho iu 1836. The person iu command of :he set- 
tlement notonly claimed fur Nicaragua the post that be occupied, bat dis- 
owned the Mosquito flag and existeace altogether, deuouncing the Indians 
and European settlers as nomades and barbarians, whose existence could 
not recognised. 

The British replied by taking possession of the fort early in January, 
1849. Aud the leaders of our fureiga policy for parliament are pound in 
a manner to support British preteusious. The present kiug’s father hav- 
ing claimed British aid in 1846. Lord Aberdeen nominated a Consul- 
General for Mosquito iu 1844. Mr. Christie bas been more recently 
appointed by Lord Palmerston, who, in his letter of May, last year, ex- 
pressly maiutaius the British claim to the port of Juan de Nicaragua. 
The Americans however uphold the right to this fraction of the republic 
of Central America ; and they bave sent an active agent to instruct and 
uphoid, and give some consistency and vigour to the weak and ever dis- 
turbed goverument of Nicaragua. Oa the other hand, Mr. Christie has 
returned to this country for iustructious; whilst a somewhst angry cor- 
respondence has taken place on the sudject between the American gov- 
ernment aud our Charge d’Affaires at Washington. As usual, in quarrela 
of this kind, it is not so muca the interests of justice aud ihe con- 
Hlicting rights of the original parties which forum the real subject of dis- 
pute. The Mosquitos and the Nicaraguans are bat stalking horses made 
use of by Englaud and by the Uuited States. The truth is that both 
couutries have discovered that the future place of transit across the isth- 
mus caa be no otker than that along the river of St. John, and the Lake 
of Nicaragua. And both countries are eager not to leave to the other the 
possession or monopoly of sach a passage. This places the dispute on 
much higher and more serious grounds than the right of Mosquitos and 
Nicaraguans. And the future interes:s are so great that the United 
States will probably éontead for them with as much pertinacity as they 
did for the Colombia. Now, with all the respect and regard for the 
interests of Great Britain, we cannot thiak that these require ber to 
become the keeper of the great passage across the isthmus ef Panama. 
Phat such a channel should be opeued, aud should remain open, beyond 
the control of any power, is the interest of the maritime world. The 
rival claims of Bagland and of the Uuited States give an opportunity to 
all maritime countries to interfere. The line of passage at present can 
really be claimed by no one. Great Britain has the first and best right, 
p-rhaps. But it would be invidious for her to insist on keeping it excla- 
sively. Nicaragua is the Suez of the New World. If it becomes the 
property of cituer Eugland or the Uuited States, the owners may close it 
up wheu they please. If it be leit to a weak power like Nicaragua, as 
ihe Svund is committed to Denmark, and the Dardauelles to Turkey, it 
will lead to complication, and struggles aud ware. That line of transit 
should be made the world’s property, open to ail, maiatained by alimat 
least by maritime powers. Frauce, Eagland, Russio, Holland and Spain 
—all interested in having the shortest passage open to the Pacificmshould 
auite, and in coucert with the United States, uadertake the great work, 

ud establish that territory through which it runs as neutral aad vot to 
be seized or monopolized by any. We are confident that Eaglaud woald 
lend itself with maguanimity tv any sach project. If this were applied 
o Nicaragua, the same principle should be acted upon with regard to 
Sucz.eacept that the rulers of Egypt, beiug the natural guardians of that 
pass, could not be deprived at least of the police of the passage, which, 
‘ike that across the American isthmus, ought to Le accomplished and 
maintained at the common expense cf all nations.—London Daily News, 
Oc!. 9. 

The discussion which bas arisen between the governments of the 
United S:ates aud this country, with reference to the territorial limits of 
ine state of Nicaragua and the Mosquito country, takes its origin and its 
importance from tue project fur establishiug a canal between the Pacitie 
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and Atlantic Oceans, which shall pess through that portion of the isthmus 
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between the two portions of the American coutinent. Certain private 
individuals, citizens of the United States, who describe themselves as 
members of the Nicaragua Company, have obtained from the State of 
that name 4 cana! charter or graat, enpowertag them to constract this 
important line of communication, on certain terms. But, as considerable 
doubt exists (as we will presently show) with reference to the limits 
within which the State of Nicaragaa has the power to make such a con- 
cession, these adventurers are anxious to cause a treaty to be concladed 
between the goveroment of the United States and that of Nicaragua, 
whereby the United States should guarantee--1st, the right of sovereiga- 
ty of Nicaragua over the territory throagh which the caval may pass; 
and, secondly, the neutrality and freedom of transit which is essential to 
the public utility of the undertaking. Ao American agent has actually 
been despatched to Nicaragua, by the cabiaet of Washingcon, for the pur- 
pose of effecting these objects, We understand, however, that the New 
York company does not propose to construct the canal and has no fuads 
for such aa undertaking, but simply to obtain the concession, surmount 
the political obstacles, and sell its privilege. ‘ . 

If this transaction were to lead to the speedy execution of a work of 
euch importance and advantage to the commerce of the world. with a 
due regard to the existing rights ot all parties, it is the height of absar- 
dity and iojustice to suppose that it could be the interest or the inteution 
of the British government to thwart such a project. Oa the contrary, 
we are eatietied that the political and mercantile interests of Great Brit- 
jan would readily promote any feasible scheme for opening a direct com 
munication between the Pacific aud Atlantic oceacs, and that the peopl. 
of this country would be of opinion that such a canal ought to be regarded 
as a free aud veatral high road of trade placed for that purpose, not un- 
der the exclusive control of any one State, but under the protection of 
all the maritime powers, If this principle and this plain object be ad- 
hered to, there could be no doubt that a pablic company, prepared to ex- 
ecate these works would obtain as much support here as in the Uuited 
States. But, in order to understand the difficulty which seems to bave 
arisea, it is necessary to revert to the pecaliar circumstances of the terr'- 
tory in question. 

The State of Nicaragua forms a portion of what was termed, wader the 
Spanish rale, “ The Captain Generalcy of Guatemala,” and it is now one 
of the independent republics of Central America, bounded to the south 
by New Grenada, to the west by Guatemala, and tothe north and east by 
the Mosquito territory. This region is stated by Mr. Walker and Mr. 
Chatfield, British agents at Bluefields and Guatemala, to have belonged to 
an independent race of Indian kings ever since the fall of Montezuma, 
having a recognised territory appertaining to themselves. It is an un- 
doubted fact that, for two hundred years or more, Great Britain has been 
in intimate relation and friendship with the Mosquito chiefs and people. 
Articles of agreement were actually signed between the Governor of Ja- 
maica and the Mosquito Chieftain in 1720, and on many occasions in the 
last century these tribes were shown to be not subject to the crown of 
Spain, but under the prot*etion of this couatry. The S‘ates of Central 
America which have throwu off the Spanish yoke cannot, of course, pre- 
tend to any territoria! rights not derived from their mother country, or 
any provincial rights beyond their own frontiers. Upon a careful exam- 
ination of the historical evidence collected by the British missions on the 
spot, which has subsequently been laid before Parliament in the corres. 

ndence relating to the Mosquito territory. Lord Palmerston laid 

own the limits of that State and the nature of its relations to this coun- 
try inthe most precise manner. He instructed the British agents to in- 
form the authorities of the several States of Central America bordering 
on the kingdom of Mosquito that her Majesty’s government consider the 
King of Mosquita to be entitled to the extent of coast reaching from Cape 
Hondaras to the southern mouth of the river San Juan, and to add that 
her Majesty’s goverament would uot view with indifference avy attempt 
to encroach upen the rights or territory of the Kiug of Mosquito, who is 
under the protection of the British crown. In spite of this announce- 
ment, the Nicaraguan government declared, ia October, 1847, that it did 
not recognise any King of Mosquito, or any such territorial pretensions; 
it formally laid claim to the northern coast and the port of St. Juan as a 
part of its own dominions, and declared that it would receive as war on 
the part of the British government any occupation of the port of Sau 





Juan effected by the Mosquitos under its protection. The Coancil of 
State of Mosquito (consisting entirely of such familiar homespun names 
as George Hodgson, James Porter, and John Dixon) responded to this de- 
fiance by a resvlution for “ practically establishing the full rights of sov- 
ereignty uf the king of Mosquitu over all the mouths of the St. John, 
and over the navigation of the lower part of that river, on the appearance 
of the first Britisa ship of war with orders to co-operate with the Mos- 
quito government.” Shortly afterwards, her Majesty's sh'ps Alarm and 
Viven arrived off Bluefields, and the spirited expedition uader the com- 
mind of Captaia Granville Loch took place. The Nicaragua estabiish- 
meut was removed from the mouth of the St. Juan, the British forces 
stormed Serapaqui, and entered the luke of Nicaragua, where, on the 7th 
of Merch, 1848, a treaty was signed by Captaia Loch and the Nicaraguan 
miuisters, by which the government of that State solemnly promised not 
to disturb the peaceful inhabitants of St. Juan, understanding that any 
such act would be considered by Great Britain as an open declaration of 
hostilities, and that the Mosquito tariff established in that port should be 
respected. At the same time, the Nicaraguans refused altogether to fore- 
go their claims upou the port of St. Juau, to which they continued to as- 
sert a right, whilst the British government treats that port asa part ot 
the Mosquito territory, recognised, protected, aud defended for more than 
a centary by Great Britain. 

It may readily be conjectured, from the importance attached on both 
sides to this question, that this protectorate has ceased to be a mero ab- 
stract or honorary function. This river Juan is the inlet tothe most prac- 
ticable line of water communication across the Isthmus, and on the pos- 
session of ‘hat port depends the command of the passage. Tho Nicara- 
guans have therefore proceeded to take to the best market the claims 
they have not themselves the force to defend. By making a concessio 
of the passage to citizens of the United States, and by obtaining, if possi- 
ble, the countenance and guarantee of the United States governmeut to 
their pretended rights over the Mosquitian territory, they evidently hope 
to extort in the name of the cabinet of Washington what Lord Palmere- 
ton peremptorily refused to the ministers of Nicaragua. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the strong measures and determined language of the British 
Goverament admit of uo qualification, aud we are as much bound to de- 
feud Bluefields and the San Juan as any part of the British empire. The 
interference of the United States government in support of what is at 
most no more than the private interest of a trading company, it is less 
easy to explain or to justify, and we can hardly suppose that they intend 
to abet the state of Nicaragua in a course of open hostility to Great Bri. 
tain. The great object of the Nicaraguan canal is, we repeat, common 
to all nations, and it would be absurd, illiberal, and impolitic to take ad- 
vantage of oar ancient relations with the Mosquito Indians to frustrate such 
ascheme. Bat precisely because it isa great public object, the little 
state of Nicaragua has no right to claim sole possession of such a passage 
by a direct violation of the territories of an independent neighbour. If 
the canal is to be made, it may fairly be the subject of a treaty or equita- 
ble convention between the different states through whose territories it may 

, and the terms of such a treaty ought to be of the most liberal kind ; 
but if the exclusive and unfounded pretensions of the state of Nicaragua 
are taken up by the United States, instead of au amicable combination 
for a great pacific purpose, the two countries most interested in the suc- 
cess of the undertaking may be exposed to a serious misunderstanding. 
—London Times, Oct. 13. 

It is a long laue that has no tarning; and Great Britain, the proud and 
rapacious, who has made it, ina manner her boast that, in her march of 
power she never yielded a point or surrendered a pretension, has at length 
—happy fruit of her own over-cunning—reached that solid barrier of an 
impassable stone wall, frev which, eveu if for the first time, a retreat is 
inevitable. She finds this difficulty in the little State of Nicaragua, which 
she had contrived a wonderfully ingenious plan to get within her grasp— 
and, with it, that talisman uf a world’s wealth and power hereafter—the 
key and great gate of the Pacitic—the most availavle—and perhaps the 
only available—route for a ship canal between the two oceans; and the 
-obstacle appears in the shape of the Uuited States, which, with equal 
right and superior iaterest, and jastice and humanity to back them, are 

there before her, resolved, and, what is harder, from the very force ol 
things, compell.d to make that opposition, in the face of which the pro- 
ject collapses, aud the whole scheme of ambition must be abandoned. 
ight and reason, common justice, common sense, and common decency, 
in this controversy, are all arrayed agaiust the pretensions of Great Brit- 
ain; and fate iteeif couspires aguiast ber, siace, in the prevailing condi 
tion of things in Europe and in her colonies, it is u/terly impossible she 
should ever think of maintaining them by arms. There is more British hon- 
our staked upon the preservation of Canada than the acquisition of Nica- 
ragua; and the American trade and taritf of 1846, ia immediate value— 
Of necessity—would weigh down all the prospective advantages of the 
South Sea Canal. 
Yet the real ovigin of this difficulty, as well as of the whole disrepata. 
ble ministerial echeme of the Mosquito Protectorate, is a natural rivalry, 





fast threatening to become a conflict of interests in that quarter, between 
Great Britain and the United States. The commerce and future empire 
of the Pacific Ocean are the prizes. It is oaly the republic and the old 
parent mouarchy which can be competitors fur them. The Asiatic and 
Australasiatic possessions of Eagland on the West, and the presence of 
the United States. in Oregon and California, on the East, place them in a 
natural antagovism to each other, and the question of final superiority 
depen ls upon that of the occupation and control of the Isthmus routes of 
inter-commanication. 

The London News is right in declaring that there is a greater interest at 
stake than that involved between the Mosquitos and Nicaraguans; bat 
it is wrong in interring—for it seems to infer—au equality of interest on 
the part of Great Britain and the United States. It may be necessary to 
British commerce to claim possession of the Nicaraguan Isthmus; but 
a commanding position there for the United States is a political necessity 
—it is essential to the security of Oregon and California, and, therefore, 
to the integrity of the Union. This is afact which cannot now be hid- 
dea from the meanest intellect. In the course of time, weshall have a 
railroad binding together the valley of the Mississippi and the far-off wes- 
tern slopes of the Sierra Nevada ; but in the meanwhile, the union is cut 
ia twoby the vasé desert ofthe prairies and Rocky Mountains, and the 
link that connects them is in Ceatral America. That link cannot safely 
be permitted to be in the hands or under the rule of Great Britain. 

[a view of this great and never to be forgotten fact, it is a most forta 
nate thing for us that our claim is a far juster and stronger one than that 
of ourr.val. Wealready occupy the vautage ground, and occupy it fair- 
ly and honvarably. The argument and the justice are both with us. After 
all the tine devices and the bold aggressions of the English at the ex- 
pense of Nicaragua—after all the trouvle taken by them in building up- 
the pageant of a Mosquito kingdom, and the violence done, and the blood 
shed by them, in seizing the port of San Juan, It is satisfactory to re- 
member thata mors unfounded and untenable clim was never set up 
than that now asserted, and that it cannot stand for one moment before 
the serious oppesition of the United States. The British journals may 
argue—British tunctionaries in Nicaragua may talk like Roman procousuls 
—a British consular agent in New York may write letters, under instruc- 
tions, avowing the invalidity of grants from the State of Nicaragua to 
American citizens—aud even a British Minister for Foreign Affairs may 
proclaim the rights of the Mosquito chief and the duty of Eugland to pro- 
tect him in their enjoyment; bat all is still a hollow farce; the house of 
policy is a house of cards; and the moment truth comes to the investi- 
gation, it is found that there is noright—no claim—no duty there, on the 
part of England, advi rss to the title of Nicaragua, and that England has 
no ground whatever to stand upon, except the brutum fulmen of her own 
imperious will. 

All this our readers may understand from the following simple pro- 
positions, which we now lay down, intending to sustain them, or rather 
make the trath itself sustain them ; for each one involves a fact which 
neither can be disguised nor denied. One cannot read them without 
being strack with the amazing injustice and effrontery of wrong, of 
whica the government of Bag and is guility in pursuing the game of the 
Mosquito King, at the expense of a poor feeble State like that of Nicara- 
gua, utterly incapable of resisting ber frowa or resenting her tyranny. 
When would she have dreamed of playing such a game at the expense of 
apowerfal nation? The following are the positions :— 

ist. Great Britain has no right or claims of her own in Nicaragua or ‘o 
the navigation of her San Juan river. 

21. She does not assert, and never has asserted, any such rights or 
claims of her own; all that she asserts is the alleged rights and claims of 
the so called, King of Mosquito. 

3J, The King ot the Mosquito has no rights or claims of his own, as 
above.” 

4th. He does not assert, and never had asserted, any such rights or 
claims. 

5th. Great Britain has no right, whether as a protector, or otherwise, 
to assert such rights and claims in his behalf, if they even existed. 

6th. Allthe right and title in Nicaragua soil and the port, river, and 
navigation of the San Juan, are in the State of Nicaragua alone, aud her 
grautis a good and valid one against the world. 

These positions we shall take up and examine in detail, quite satisfied 
that every one of them will be found a declaration of plain and naked 
facts. Weknow that they cannot be questioned by England with any 
truth or decency. In the meanwhile, as vur article is already safliciently 
long, we leave them awhile for the consideration of our readers.— Phila- 
delphia North American, Oct. 30. 
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DEATH IMPUTED TO STARVATION UNDER HOMCGOPATHIC 
TREATMENT. 


The following singular account is froma London paper of the 10th ult. 
Mr. H. M, Wakley is, we believe, a son of the well known M.P., Coroner 
for one division of Middlesex, and proprietor of the Lancet. 


Last evening, at five o’clock, Mr. H. M. Wakley, deputy-coroner for 
Middlesex, and a jary of inhabitants of St. Pancras, assembled for the 
third time at toe Perseverance Tavern, William street, Hampstead-road, 
to conclude their inquiry concerning the death of Me. Richard David 
Pearce, aged thirty four, an upholsterer, late of No. 86, Mary-street, a!- 
ledged to have been starved to death, wiilst under the homeopathic 
treaiment fur cholera, adopted by his brother, Mr. Charles Thomas Pearce, 
au unqualified hom@upathic practitioner, residing at No. 3, Taunton-place, 
Regent’s-park. 

The accused was present throughout the proceedings, accompanied by 
Mr. Dowding, his solicitor, and the inquiry excited throughout the neigh- 
bourhood a great deal of interest, especially amongst the medical profes- 
sion. The fullowing is an epitome of the evidence. 

Mrs. Jane Pearce, widow of the deceased, deposed that he was taken 
ill with diarrhea and spasms of the stomach, on Saturday, the 8th ultimo. 
On Sunday morning, the 9th, Mr. Harris, surgeon, of Gower-street, was 
sent for, and on arriving pronounced deceased to be labouring under cho- 
lera. Mr. Harris saw him three times that day, end gave him medicine, 
aud Mr. Charles Thomas Pearce, the accused, came the same evening. 
When he came, he said he should take deceased under his own care, and 
she believed he dismissed Mr. Harris. He told her he had taken his 
brother out of Mr. Harris’s hands, and he then gave hima powder, giving 
her strict injanctions not on any account to give deceased anything to eat 
or drink excepting ice water and the medicines he sent. The deceased 
was under his treatment for ten days previous to hia death, which took 
place on the 18th of September. During the whole of that period Mr. 
Pearce, the accused, refused to allow him to have anything to eat. D.- 
ceased continually craved for food, and when she appealed to the brother 
about it, he said if she gave him food she would kill him, and therefore 
she was afraid todoso. Deceased was continually crying for food, and 
complained that he was being starved to death. She sent for Mr. Davis, 
another surgeon, on the evening of the 17th, because her husband became 
much worse. She did give him some beef tea and some arrowroot, and 
the day before he died some toast. He was sick more than three times. 
He did not get any better under his brother's treatment. 

Mr. James Davis, surgeon, of Ampthill-equare, deposed that he was 
called to see deceased on the evening of the 17th ult., and found him in a 
very low and exhausted condition, apparently for want of nourishment. 
Deceased was sensible, and told him he had been starved to death by the 
homer pathic system of medical treatment. He ordered bim some brandy 
and water and sent him medicine, and when he saw him on the following 
morning, the 18th, he was dying. Could not say that he considered him 
labouring under cholera when he first saw deceased. On examining the 
body he found it mach emaciated. The liver, kidneys, lungs, and right 
side of the heart were congested. ‘The stomach was healthy, bat all that 
was found in it was a small quantity of liquid matter of a brown colour, 
which, on being tested, proved to contain a slight portion of arsenic. In 
witness's opinion the cause of deceased's death was exhaustion from want 
of food. Was informed that all deceased had had in the shape of food 
was a little beef tea and some arrowroot. Considered such treatment 
enough to kill and exhaust any man. 

The inquiry was ultimately adjourned till last evening, Mc. Harris, who 
lirst attended the deceased, being out of town; and on the re-assembling 
of the jary— 

Mr. Harris was sworn—Finding that the brother of the deceased pro- 
fessed the doctrine of homa pathy, and that he wished deceased to be 
treated under that system, he tuld him he could not act in coucert with 
him, end at his request he then gave the care of deceased over to him 
He could not say that deceased died of Asiatic cholera. He had cholera 
when he (Mr. Harrie) saw bim, and he treated him for it. He did not 
give up the case because it was hopeless. Having heard the wholg of 
the evideuce read over, Mr. Harris said he certainly considered the 
deceased had not sufficient fod to sastaia life. Ou the coutrary, he ( wit- 
ness) ordered strong beet tea, arrowroot, brandy-and. water, and solids, if 
he could take them. 








Mc. Dowding, on the part of the accused, proposed to call Dr. Epps, 


Dr. Kelsall, and other professors of the hommopathic system who were 
present, aud who, he said, would prove that the treatment of the deceased 
was skilfal and proper. 

Dr. Kelsall was sworn—He said he wes a professor of hom@orathy, 
and had formerly been a surgeon in the navy. He bad had maay cases 
of Asiatic cholera under his care, and he considered the treatment pur- 
sued by the accused proper. It was his firm conviction that it was bi hly 
improper to give food in case of cholera. No food whatever should be 
given from the moment of attack until the patient is convalesceat. He 
had patients under his own care without food for a longer period than 
deceased, aud he considered it certain death to give a patieat any food 
whatever. To give a patient labouring under cholera arrowroot—you 
might as well give him sawdust. He had had one hundred patients under 
his care, withia the last two months, and had loet only ten. 

Mr. Dowding w shed to call Dr. Epps to corroborate this statement, 
but the jury declined hearing him. 

The Coroner, in summing up the evidence, said it was the opinion of 
the most eminent and edacated in the medical profession that the system 
of homa@pathy was a species of humbug and quackery, not founded on 
medical science. It had been proved that the deceased had died from 
exba»stica from want of food, and the question was by whose iufluence 
the food had been withheld. The coroner then cited the judgments of 
Lord Lyndhurst and several other judges; showing that it a medical man, 
whether qualified or not, treated a person unskilfully, and death ensued, 
he was guilty of mauslaughter. 

Afier two hours’ deliberation the jury returned a verdict of Man- 
slaughter against Charles Thomas Pearce, who was at once comuaitted to 
Newgate on the coroner’s warrant. 


_—_—_2.——___ 


Lapy Fraxxcin.—Thia lady, accompanied by her niece. arrived at 
Granton, last night, at six o'clock, by th» steamer Bonny Dundee, from 
Aberdeen. She proceeded immediately in a conveyauce to Gibb’s Royal 
Hotel, where she inteads to make a short stay prior to setting oat for 
the south, iu order to promote aud organise such plaas as may be consid- 
ered most expedient for relieving the expeditioa of which her gallant 
husband has the command, from its loug imprisoument and present perils, 
We understand thather Ladyship is ian expectation of receiviag addition- 
al informatiou by the Advice, of Dundes, the arrival of which at some of 
the northern ports is daily expected. This vessel, it will be recollected, 
accompanied the Z'rue-Love fur some distance, in the ineffectaal attempt 
that was made to penetrate Lancaster Sound, with a view to obtain fur- 
ther intelligence regarding the expeditions of Sir Joha Franklin and Sir 
James Ross. We learn that Lady Franklin received the gratifying in- 
telligence of her husband's safety, at a place where she was residin 4 
near Stromness. The news was conveyed to her by the authorities in 
that quarter, who had got it from some of the crew of the T'rue-Love that 
were landed ai Kirk wall.—Sco/sman, Oct. 10. 


Captain Lee (of the Prince of Wales, one of the Greenland ships lost 
last July in the ice) who is aa old weather-beaten seamen, and has been 
in the habit of goiug to the Straits annually for upwards of forty years, 
thinks it probable that Sir Joha Franklia and his party may yet be safe, 
though locked up in the ice, as they had four years’ provisions with them, 
which, he says, they would eke out to last for six years; and he, on going 
several handred miles further up the Straits last year than nsual, observ- 
ed several land marks, which had been evidently erected by Sir John’s 
party. Lady Franklin looks remarkably well, and she is always cheerful 
and hopeful, and mach gratified by the kind sympathy she meets with 
from all classes. —Edinburgh paper. 

Capt. Lee’s own escape is thus related in avo’her paper. 


The Prince of Wales was wrecked on the 12th of Jaly, ia lat. 7430 
by being “nipped” or subjected to heavy pressure between two flocs 
ot ice. She had on board 1 fish, 17 tuns. The Lady Jane, of Newcastle, 
and the Superior, of Peterhead, were similarly wrecked on the 12th of 
June, aud the united crews of those two vessels had subsequently to pull 
between three and four hundred miles, iu open boats, to reach the Danish 
settlements, where they all arrived in safety. Their united strength 
would be of great assistance to them in their journey. The Lady Jane 
was the property of Messrs. Plummer and Co., of Newcastle. She was 
built in London in 1772, has been afloat 77 years, and registered 390 toas. 
It is reported that at the time she was crushed in the ice she was a full 
ship. The Priaceof Wales was alone when she was lost, and many milcs 
distant from either vessels or land. The headland called the Devil's 
Thumb bore about 38.E. by E., distant forty miles. Seven boats were 
manned and laden with provisions and a few clothes, but the distance 
which they had to travel, the difliculty of moviog the beats over the ice, 
which lay between the wreck and the open water, and the perils of a 
subsequent journey of 300 miles over the sea, before they could reach 
avy human habitation, compelled them to desist from bringing much 
c'othing, and many of the men lost nearly all except what they stood in. 
The crew consisted of 48 souls—24 being Shetlandmen and 24 from 
Hull. Strong gales from the southward were blowing, with thick, hazy 
weather, when Captain Lee and his comrades were compelled to abandon 
the ship to save their lives. The journey over the ice occupied nearly 
eight days, and their passage over the open sea was made in nearly four 
more. On the 19th of July they boarded the North Star, and 
were kindly received by her commander, but did not reqaire any assis- 
tance. On the 23d, they reached the Danish settlement Proven. They 
were considerably exhausted by the fatigue and loss of sleep during their 
travel, but were otherwise in perfect health. Atter remaining three 
weeks at Proven, they proceeded ina Danish vessel to Lively, or God 
Haven, as it is called by the Danes. It ia the capital of their settlements. 
Here they remained uutil the 27th of August, when they left in anothir 
Danish ship, and were landed upon the Orkney Island “ Papa Westre,”’ 
on the 27th of September, from whence Captain Lee and ten others of 
the crew proceeded on the same day, in a large boat, for Kirkwall, the capi- 
tal of the Orkney Isles. 


ee 


Baron Humporpt on tHe Junction oF THE PaciFic AND Tux ATLANTIC 
Ocxans.—Having for more than forty years been occupied with the sub- 
ject of the means of communication between the two seas [ have constantly, 
both in my printed works and in the ditferent memoirs which with honoura- 
ble confidence the Free States of Sponish America have requested me 
to furnish, urged that the Isthmus should be examined hypsomterically 
throughout its entire length, and more especially where, in Darien and 
the inhospitable former Provincia de Biruquete, it joins the continent of 
South America ; any where, between the Atrato and the Bay of Cupica 
(on the shore of the Pacific), the mountain chain of the Isthmus almost 
entirely disappears. Gen. Bolivar, at my request, caused an exact le- 
velling of the Isthmus between Panama and the mouth of the Rio Cha- 
gres to be made in 1828 and 1829, by Lloyd and Falmare. (Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society of London for the year 1830, p. 59-68.) 
Other measurements have since been executed by accomplished and ex- 
perienced French engineers, and projects have been formed for canals and 
railways, with locks and tunnels, but always in the direction of a meridian 
between Portobello and Panama—or more to the west, towards Chagres 
and Cruces. Thas the most important points of the eastern and south- 
eastern part of the Isthmus have remained unexamined on both shores ! 
So long as this part is not examined geographically by means of exact but 
easily obtained determinations of latitude and longitude by chronome:‘ers, 
as well as hypzometrically in the conformation of the surface by baro- 
metric measurement of elevation, so loug [ consider that the statement I 
have repeatedly made, and which | now repeat in 1849, will still be true 
—viz., that it is as yet unproved and quite premature to pronounce that 
the Isthmus does uot admit of the formationof an oceanic canal (that is, a 
canal with fewer locks than the Caledonian Canal), permitting at all sea- 
sous the passage of the same sea-guing ships between New York and Li- 
verpool on the oue hand, aud Chili and California on the other. 

On the Atlantic side (accordiug to examinations which the Direction of 
the Deposito Hidrogratico of Madrid have entered on their maps since 
1809), theEasenadade Mandinga penetrates 50 deeply towards the south, 
that it appears to be only four or five German geogrephical miles, fifteen 
to an equatorial degree (that is, sixteen or twenty English geographical 
miles, from the coast of the Pacific on the east of Panama. On the Pa- 
cific side the Isthmus is almost equally indented by the deep Golfo de 
San Miguel, into which the Rio Tuyra falls, with its tributary river the 
Chuchunque (Chuchunaque). This last-named stream in the upper part 
of ite course approaches within sixteen English geographical mites of the 
Atlantic side of the Isthmus to the west of Cape Tiburon. For more then 
twenty years [ have had inquiries made from me on the subject of the 
problem of the Isthmus of Panama, by associations desirous of employ- 
ing considerable pecuniary means; but the simple advice which [ have 
given has never been fullowed. Every scientifically educated engineer 
kuows that between the Tropics (even without corresponding observa- 
tions) good barometric measurements (the horary variations bei. taken 
into accouat) afford results which are assured to be less than from seven- 
ty to ninety Freuch, or seventy-five to ninety-six English feet. It would 
besides be easy to establishfor a few mouths, on the two shores, two fixed 
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instraments einployed ia preliminary levelling, with each other and with 
those at the fixed stations. Let that part be particularly examined where, 
near the continent of SouthAwmerica, the separating mountain ridge sinks 
into bills. Seeing the importance of the subject to the great commerce 
of the world, ‘he research ought not, as hitherto, to be restricted to a lim- 
ited field.— Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature. 





Orexine or THE Winvson RaiLway.—The opening of the Great Wes- 
tern Railway Company's extension line to Windsor took place yesterday, 
(the 9ch ult. ) baviug been approved by the Railway Commissioners 00 
Saturday. The first train left he Paddington station at 7 a.m., reaching 
Slough, the junction point, 18 miles, soon after 8, and Windsor, 21 miles, 
athalf post. There were 11 trains, weil filled, to and fro, throughout the 
day, superiotended by Me. Seymour Clarke, the manager of the line, Mr. 
Gooch, the locomotive superintendent, and others. It is intended, on 
the completion of arrangements, to accomplish the jorrney in considera- 
bly less tiie. The line proceeds out of Slough through a cutting of a 
quarter of a mile in length. It then rans for nearly the remainder of the 
way, or to within about a quarter of a mile of Windsor, on au embank- 
ment, where an elegant viaduct carries it, by a con.inuous curve, into the 
centre of the town. This viaduct is between 5,000 and 6 000 feet long, 
and in the middle of it isa bridge of novel constracticn, designed by Mr. 
Brunel, with aspan over the Thames of 187 feet, so as to give, io conformi- 
ty with the requirements of the Admiralty, headway enough to allow of 
vessels passing io sail. The principle of this bridge. koown as that of 
the arch aud we, the ends of the arch being connected by strong metal 
ties, has been severely tested, and has been tound to exhibit no perceptt- 
ble deflexion ; its foundations are on hard gravel below the bed of the 
river. The station at Windsor is ia the usually tasteful style of those on 
other parts of the line. [t abuts close on the High-street, is 230 feet 
long, with au iron roof 70 feet span. The ornamental details are not yet 
completed. in addition to the new line, the company have constructed 
a diverging branch, by which Royal and express trains may ran up to 
Windsor without beiag detained at the junction at Slough. Arrange 
ments are being gnade for Her Majesty’s return over the line from Os- 
borne to-morrow, (Wednesday), when she will be conveyed for the first 
time by railway iuto the heart of Windser.—- Globe. 





Rovat Corresronpexce.—The following is said to be the substance 
of the letter addressed by the Emperor Nicholas to the Sultan, and trans- 
mitted by Prince Radzivill :— 

“The revolutionary element has been suppressed. The Hungarian war is at 
anend, J send to you my aide-de-camp, who will submit to you various demands 
calculated to insure the maintenance of order.” ; 

The reply of the Sultan to this arrogant epistle is no less laconic ; its 
tenor is pretty nearly as follows :— 

“ Your aide-de-camp has demanded from me the extradition of the Hungarian 
refugees. This demand being of a nature to cast odium on the two Powers, I 
entreat your Imperial Majesty not to insist on the point.” 





Tue Interior oF THe Lonpon Coat Excuancs.—This building, now 
nearly compieied, at the corner of Lower Thames street and St. Mary- 
at-Hill, under the direction of Mr. Bunning, architect to the corporation, 
presents considerable novelty both in desiga and decoration. It includes 
a circular area for the meeting of the merchants, 60 feet in diameter, with 
three galleries runaing round it, which communicate wiih suitable offices; 
and the area is covered by a glazed dome, the eye of which is seventy- 
four feet from the floor. The galleries are peculiarly constructed, and 
entirely composed of iron, embellished with symbols of the coal trade. 
The stauncheons, brackets, ribs and eye of the dome are also of iron, and 
the panels (twenty-four in number) are ornamented with paintings of the 
plants and fossil remains found in the coal series, from drawings made by 
Mr. Melhado, a pupil of the architect, from specimens in the British 
Museum, and painted by Mr. Sang in encaustic, The eight smaller com- 
partments are fiiledin with implements used in the coal distr.ct. The 
panels in the galleries contain figures of the miners, which are less sat. 
tsfactory in execution. Each rib, of which there are thirty-two, is 42 
feet 6 iaches long, and is cast in one length, averaging in weight2 tons: 
there are in all about 300 tons of iron, includiag the gully plates, staun- 
cheons brackets, &c. The galleries are about 12 feet from floor to 
floor. Tae cupola is glazed wih ground plate glass, and the eye with 
amber coloured glass. Tho ornamented portiuns of the stauncheons, 

llery railiog, sottits, &c., display iu almost too great profusion the rope 

rm. The flvor vf the area represents the mariner’s compass, in the 
centre of which are the City arms, composed of different woods. A por- 
Buea, *he vecorative part of this floor is formed with part of an oak 
mind4 b had been found imbedded in theriver Tyue. The cost of 
Peations, Suge will be about £40,000.— Builder. 
crap and 
MARRIED—Tuesday, 23d of October, in Trinity Church, St. Augustine, by the Rev. B. 
Wright, DR. CAREY B. GAMBL¥, of Tallahusse, Florida, to EDUARDA, daughter of the 
jate Lieut. J. B.Sthaw, U.S.A, and grand-daughter of the late George Anderson, Esq. formerly 
of Turks Island. 
In this city, on the 20th ult, at the Church of the Holy Aposties, by the Rev. J. W. How- 
land, RICHARD J. HUSBAND, M. D., to MARY, youngest daughter of the late John 
Wood, Esq, Counsellor, Dublin, treland. 








OsituaRy.—Attention ie requested to the following notice, which is inserted 
in the hope that it may meet the eye of a son of the deceased lady, now in the U.S. 
Aug. 5, at No. 4, Albert Terrace, after twenty minutes’ acute suffering, from 
disease of the heart, Ann, wife of T. H. Heywood, Esy., of Her Majesty's Ord- 
nance Department, aged 58. 








ITALIAN OPERA, ASTOR PLACE. 
HIS EVENING, SATURDAY, November 3, will be performed, for the second time, 
Donizetii’s Opera Seria, in three Acts, 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 


TAB, oc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs coce covcnecees Signorina E. Borghese 









MMB. dcccvcccvcvevesccesccsevecsccccnceccosccce . . Signora Avogadro. 
Edgardo (His second appearance).......Signor G. Forti 
Ashton. . Poss occcescecececcecsocees .. Signor Benev+ ntano. 
RayMendo....ccecscccccccccccscsccccccccesccvesececs Signor Giubilei. 
ATBUTO. oceccccsccccecccerevccccsoves sevecesece eoccee Sigoor Patti. 
FRAVOAETIAB sw cccey socccccccccecscccccccecs socce ese... Signor Parozzi 
Conductor and Director... .j.cccccceceseceeeeees MAX MARETZEK,. 


Next week the evenings of performance will be, as heretofore, Monday, Wednesday, and 

+ On Monday, Lucia di Lammermoor will be repeated for the third, and last time. 

On Wednesday, Donizeui’s LUCREZIA BORGIA, the part of Lucrezia by Signo- 

rina Borghese, Gennaro b Signor Forti, and Maffio, by s{gnor Perrini, the new contralto, 
if he arrives iu time fiom Lurspe. 

Prices of Admigsion—All seats, in Boxes or Parquetie, secured either for the night or for 
the season, $1,50. Admission at the door on the evesing of performance, Parquette, $1, 
Amphitheatre 2 cents. Subscribers and others are most respectfully informed that no per- 
gon 1, under eny circumstances, be admitted, without delivering his ticket. Season 
tickets being transierable renders the strict enforcement of the above rule absolutely ueces- 

Box office open every day, from 9A. M, till4 o’clock, P.M. Doors open at7 o'clock ; per- 
formance to commence at7i-2o’clock. — 5‘ ° ™ 





EMPLE OF ENCHANTMENT—CHINESE ASSEMBLY ROOMS. Magical Soirces. 
MR. MACALLISTER, grateful for the patronage go liberally bestowed on him, has the 
bonour to inform the public that having to vacate the room for the epproaching Balls, he 
can only give six more Soirees, as the establishment must be positively closed on the 10th 
of November. Monday, November Sth, and every evening during the week, will be given 

a paeies entertainment with en entire change of Programme. 
oi to = > Cents. Reserved sofa seats 50 cents. Children half-price. Commences 
-2 o'clock. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 1-4. 





TENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1849. 








Excuanp.—The home news of the week ending on the 13th ult. com- 
prises some matters of interest, overlooked in telegraphic communica- 
tions ; aud we may notice in the first place what a blessing it is that Par- 
liament does notsit the whole year round, keeping up the eternal din of 
political discussion, and thrusting by, till a more convenient season, mat- 





ters of more moment to human happiness than half the questious fiercely 
battled on the floor of the House. The severest visitation of the cholera 
Occurring simultaneously with the recess of Parliament, a fitting opportu- 
nity occurred for agitating several important matters all bearing upon the 
public health. And when the press of London does throw ' 
subject, what a mass of informatwa is brou 


itself upon a 


, ght forward! What secrets | 
are wormed out, what nuisances are exposed, what vested interests held | 
ap to execration, if proved pernicious to the public weal! The Metro- 
polis naturally takes the lead. and during the last two months the 


London papers have been filled with statistics, details, protests, ap-| the one case, and semi-barbarism in the other, there is not_much choice 





pea's, records of public meetings, arguments, abuse, and radicule 
with reference to four topics of domestic interest, wherewith the 
minds of the Londoners are at present intently occupied. Fear not, 
reider; we are not going to dive into the penetralia of these thinzs. 
To name them is sufficient; for though they supply the London press 
with an ‘afinity of matter, we have not room to make extracts at 
length. They are these—the burial of the dead in the midst of the living, 
shall it continue? The press says no—a few parochial authorities say, 
yes: we need scarcely doubt which will succumb. The ghastly charnel 
houses of London will be swept away in the progress of sanitary reform. 
Some persons look forward, indeed, though pious hands are held up in 
holy indignation, to the time when the ashes of the dead shall be treasur- 
ed, innocuously, in our dwellings. The idea savoursof heathenism: but 
once set public opinion upon a track, and it travels marvellously fast 
in these days. 

The second topic now discassed at voluminous ‘ength is the wretched 
quality, the scanty quantity, and the vast expense of the water with 
which Loudon’s two millions are supplied. The Water Companies are 
doomed by the press. The scheme which is to supersede their miserable 
services is not ripe yet ; but these interests have had warning, and must 
set their houses inorder. Sewerage we may set down as another of the 
pressing subjects of the day, though it be owas that shocks the notions of 
refiaed gentility, and probably uever occurred till lately to one man in a 
thousand. Statesmen and men of Science are taking it up; anda new 
Commission, composed of efficient men, has been nominated for carrying 
out new projects. Lastly, Smithfield Market, the butt of Punch, avd the 
scandal of London, ctill defies the fourth estate, backed by the Corpora 
tion with its immense weight and iofluence But as its fire and faggots 
passed away, so must its disgusting and unwholesome exhibitious ; it 
isallbut a question of time. Butone word more. Thoagh this pecu- 
liar and new style of agitation is mainly going on in the Capital, its etiects 
are felt throughout the United Kingdom; every city is doing something, 
more or less, for the health and the comfort of its inhabitants. The prac- 
tical character of the age is strikingly exemplified herein. 

A contemplated post-oflice reform, by which the public convenience 
was to be a gainer, has been met in London with the most violent abuse. 
Hitherto country letters in ¢ransitu have jain in London during Sunday. 
[t waa proposed to employ 25 additional hands fur sorting them, by 
which, and some other arrangements of which we have not room to give 
the detail,a large amount of country post-office business would be avoided, 
and the number of Sabbath-breakers, to use a strong term, materially di- 
minished. The bishops came oat, the religious party rallied on the point, 
and the government is compelled to pause. The only peculiarity we 
see about the matter is this—that whereas a large number of very well- 
meaning persons pass by their suffering neighbours aud carry their sym- 
pathies and philanthropy abroad in well-intended missionary enterprises | 
here the reverse of this plan is adopted, and the employmeut of 25 mea 
in London on Sunday is thought more heinous than that of ten times the 
number in other parts of the country. With the most profound respect 
for the proprieties of the Sabbath, and an approval of a forced observance 
of it in some points, we think it right to mention this curious clashing 
of the evangelical party in London and the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Lord Roden, and two other Magistrates, have been dismissed by the 
Government from the commission of peace for the counties of Down and 
Louth, for taking part with a beach of Magistrates, who had under con- 
sideration ths proceedings at an Orange meeting on the 12th of July 
last, such meeting having beeu sanctioned by Lord Roden himself. It is 
a clear case of justice; but the Orangemen are indigaaut at it. It will be 
remembered that a collision occurred between the Protestants and the 
Catholics, and that some loss of life ensued. 

The Queen was in London on Friday, the 12th ult. The sudden death 
of Mr. G. E. Anson, detailed elsewhere, appears to have been felt as a loss 
iu-the Palace circle, in which he was, in the right sense of the word, a fa- 
vourite. His recent admirable letter about Mrs. Judge will be in the 
memory of readers. 





Nicaracua—Tue Suip Cayat.—In preceding columns will be found 
two articles from London papers on this important question, and a third 
extracted from the Philadelphia North American, to which journal rumours 
attribute an immediate connexion with the American Secretary of State. 
It will be seen that the London Times and Daily News advocate in strong 
Janguage the duty and determination of Great Britain to uphold, if need 
be, her humble ally of the Mosquito Coast, or, to speak plainly, her own 
rights and interests derived from him. At the same time they admit that 
the question should be viewed in its broadest light, and urge the import- 
ance of merging rivalry and quashing hostilities in a combined attempt 
to effect a desirable object. We fear that when the terms of the vaunted 
liberal treaty made between Nicaragua and the New York Company 
come to be known in England, there will be still more excitement on 
the subject. In addition to the objections which we ventured to make 
to iton the 13th ult., it is, after all, only a contract between two parties, 
by which it is presumed that others will be benefited. But if A and B, 
the contracting parties, mutually agree to cancel the bond, how will the 
expectant D derive any advantage from it ? 

The article from the North American of Tuesday has one distinguishing 
feature. It furnishes, in the sentence we have italicised, a key to the 
warlike tone so suddenly assumed by portions of the American press; 
and we find that the threatened collision with Russia, and the unsettled 
state of our Colonies, are really at the bottom of its indiguant protesta- 
tions and its ill-concealed threats! To this we must add the fact, com- 
mon to this article and to the greater part of those written on the subject, 
that Great Britain’s peculiar relations with the Indians, extending over 
the greater part of two centuries, are all blown to the winds, as if unwor_ 
thy of notice. The enterprising American foot once planted on Nicaraguan 
soil furnishesa ready answer, as the North American hints, to all arguments, 
protests, rights, and duties; nay, further, it is prepared to kick over what 
our contemporarary calls the “house of policy, which is a honse of cards.” 

This promptness to back its own citizens is natural and commendable , 
we could only desire in ita little more consistency. Nicaragua, when 
England is said to be oppressing her, is “ a poor, feeble State, utterly in 
capable of resisting her frowns or resenting her tyranny.”’ Nicaragua, 
when the American Minister tickles its vanity and seals with it a pro- 
fitable bond of union, is ingeniously brought up for the nonce to a leve; 
with the great Republic. “They, sir,” said Mr. Squier at Leon on the 
12th of July last, addressing the Director of the poor feeble state, “ pos- 
sess common interests; they both stand before the world the avowed 
supporters of liberal principles, and the vindicators of Republican Lnsti- 
tutions. * * [tis proper that they should present an example of that 
fraternity,” &c. We must do Mr. Squier the justice to say, that having 


{ sufficiently intlated Nicaraguan importance, he expressed “ the profound 


regret which I feel, that I find this Republic afflicted by civil commo 
tions,” adding a few use!ul hints upon the importance of the “ patriotic 


citizens” uniting “ ia uu earnest endeavour to restore peace to the state.”’ 
We trust the co-vindicator of Republicanism before the world will turn 
this good advice to a useful purpose From what we have heard of the | 


interna! strife habitual in Nicaragua, and the tone of political morality | 
there prevalent, we inciine to think that, in spite of semi-civilization in | 


. 


—_—— 
a 


between the new-found allies uf American Repulican am at Leon, acd 
the ancient friends of the British Mouarchy, along the Mosquito coast. 
Again, how much has not been heard cf the gresping, unscrupulous 
policy of Great Britain in treating with minor powers! Thesword aud 
the purse, one or other, are said to be proffered as matter of course; and 
so often is the calumny repeated, that foreigners often takeull this for 
granted. Which of these has been employed in this matter before us f 
There was indeed a minimum of force brought on one occasion to bear 
upon the “ feeble State,” bat this was only for the purpose of repelling 
invasion of the Mosquito territory,as will be remembered by readers. 
Who doubts, that—belore California became American and the Isthmus & 
coveted route to it—Great Britain might have over-run Nicaragua, or an- 
nexed the Mosquito territory to her colonial possessions? Where was 
her craft, her over-reaching, her lust of dominion, her ready appliance of 
force? We fear, indeed, that she has somewhat bungled the affair, by 
procrastination and by an attempt to reconcile irreconcileable interests ; 
but this is the worst that can be said against her. The Americans, with 
their usual shrewdness, have stepped down into the pool when we had 
troubled the waters, and cleverly mixing up private enterprise with pub- 
lic policy, have taken ap what the North American calls a vantage ground. 
From this it will be difficult to dislodge them, more especially as their 
journalists take delight in ‘‘ exciting topics,’’ and always keep the “‘ Mon- 
roe policy” in the back-ground, ready for production when interest flags. 
Like theatrical red-fire, it is sure to produce startling effects. We confi 
dently trust it will prove equally harmless. Oh! for the services of Dan. 
iel Webster and a second Lord Ashbarton, before the press stirs up angry 
passions, and doubles every difficulty of a difficult question ! 

Since the above was written we have noticed with mach pleasure that 
the Journal of Commerce of yesterday administers a timely rebuke to its 
contemporaries, for their readiness to push any political difference intoa 
position of downright hostility. We should scarcely venture on copying 
the article, as the language it uses would undoubtedly be deemed offen- 
sive, if employed by any foreign journalist in the States. 





Kossutu’s Letter.—This touching appeal to British justice and hu- 
manity has been widely reprinted; and we give place to it above, as a 
remarkable specimen of earnest eloquence. Whilome, and for a short 
space of time, the head of the Hungarian people, he now awaits his 
destiny at the hands of Russia, Tarkey, England, and France, whose po- 
licy at the moment is strangely mingled with the fate of Kossuth and his 
five thousand associated refugees. We would fain hope, nay, we cannot 
avoid the belief, that the conversion to the Moslem faith, which Kossuth 
so naturally denounces, has been pressed upon the fugitives more vehe- 
mently than was intended by the Turkish Divan. We cannot but sus- 
pect that this plan was suggested by way of simplifying aud strength- 
ening the position assumed by Turkey, and that even if presented as an 
alternative, there was no serious iatention to make use of it as such. 
Probably, also, the zeal of the parties employed to communicate between 
Widdin and Constantinople may have been pushed to an indiscreet ex- 
treme, and they may have ventured to play upon the fears of Kossath’s 
companions, in the hope of bringing so acceptable a body of converts 
within the pale of the Moslem Church. The Sultan is doomed to waver 
toand fro between Russian influence, and that of Great Britain and 
France. With more news close at hand, it is useless to speculate; but 
we trast that the personal danger to the guests of Tarkey is exaggerated 
in Kossuth’s letter, and that having taken a bold and generous stand, the 
Porte will not fall back upon the dishonourable course here hinted at. 

We regret to read that the family of Kossuth have fallen into the hands 
of the Austrian authorities. What their fate is likely to be may be ima- 
gined from the following letter, which, singularly enough, appeared in a 
Vienna newspaper. One may envy the moral courage of the editor who 
published it and vouched for its authenticity; his prudence is another 
matter. It will be seen that the writer is a lady. The monster alluded 
to is said to be a Ceptain Graber of the Lichtenstein Light Horse. 


“ 


As my heart has been turned to stone, [can relate with composure the mis- 
fortunes of my house. In our immediate neighbourhood, an army of Hungarians 
amounting to 10,000 men with 40 cannons, surrendered at discretion. Two days 
afterwards, seme imperial troops, a detachment of Lichtenstein’s Light Horse, 
commanded by a Captain -— a native of — entered Ruskby. It is probable that 
my enviable family happiness lad created enemies in Ruskby, and that they had 
determined to destroy it, as Lam unconscious of having commiued any fault, Two 
families, — and —, united with the before mentioned captain in effecting this par- 
pose in the manner about to be related :—I was torn re the arms of my hus- 
band, from the circle of my children, from the hallowed sanctuary of my " 
charged with no offence, allowed no hearing, arraigned before no judge. I, a wo- 
man, wife, and mother, was, in my own native town, before the people accustomed 
to treat me with respect, dragged into a square of soldiers, and there scour 
with rods. Look, I can write this without dropping dead. But my husbend Ett 
led himself: robbed of all other weapons, he shot himself with a pocket pistol. 
A cry of horror filled the air. I was dragged further to Karansebes. The peo- 
ple rose, and would have killed those who instigated these horrors ; but their lives 
were saved by the interference of the military. My eldest son was taken prison- 
er with the army of Gorgey, and sent as a common soldier into Italy ; and so is the 
measure of my grief full. Can you picture to yourself the state of my mind ? 
You knew not iny husband. I tell you that no nobler, gore elevated, more adora- 
bie character does, or ever will exist. The productions of his intellect are known, 
He was the inventor of iron bridges ; in him the world has sustained a great loss. 
My misfortune is boundless, and unexampled are the tortures which I have en- 
dured. My grief willbeeternal. You will coneeive that [ can dwell on nothing 
butmy sorrow. One only wish still animates me—to liberate my son. They 
have transported him to Gratz. If you have friends there, think of ay poor boy 
of eighteen. F. von MADERSPACH. 


The terms granted for the capitulation of Comorn are said to have been 
liberal—amnesty for the garrison, with permission to the ringleaders and 
officers to expatriate themselves. The Austrian Government has been 
successful in negotiating a loan: such at least is the report from Vienna. 
In London, Mr. Cobden has busied himself in denouncing loans in general, 
and this one to Austria in particular. This was done at a public meeting 
held at the London Tavern on the 8th ult., at which Lord Dadley Stuart 
and a few men of notoriety assisted, though none of commercial eminence 
were prosent. Mr. Cobden has lust ground considerably in public esti- 
mation; and even inthe present case apy truths that he might have 
stated about the rottenness of the financial state of Austria come with 
bad grace from the hustings of a radical meeting. Mr. Cobden will meet, 
we trust, with small success in his insolent attempt to bully the commer 
ciai interests of England; and we say this, sharing to a large extent, his 
antipathies to the fatal facility with which loans are raised, and the un- 
holy purposes to which they are often applied. But we have a great hor- 
ror of dictation of all sorts; and above all things detest the spurious 
liberality of the cliqae with whom Mr. Cobden appears at present te be 
particularly associated. Scarcely a matter of interest comes before the 
public in which these ultra-Liberal gentlemen do not preach freedom of 
Opinion, and at the same time practise intolerance. 





Russia AGain.—EBarly in the week, there was much excitement caused by a 
rumour from Washington, to the effect that M. Bodisco, long known in this 
country asthe Russian Minister, and married to an American lady, had been 
exiled to the wilds of Siberia. A formal contradiction appeared in due course. 
The circumstance, however, was not without its fraits. It is well sometimes to 
ponder over what may be, as well as over what és, 





RETIREMENT OF AN EpitoRk.—Mr, Charles King, a veteran of the Press, and 








j one held in Ligh esteem by his brethren and the comunity generally, has re- 
tired from connection with the Courier and Evzuirer of this city. Many cow- 
pliments to him have been passed on the occasion, inthe purport and tone of 


which we beg tounite. Mr, King is said to be a candidate for the vacant Presie 


| dent's chair of Columbia College, 
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“Forenat or Mn. F. Strickiaxp.—The remains of this unforvunate gentle- 
man, who recently lost his life in the White Mountains, es mentioned last week, 
were buried on Monday last at Trinity church, Boston, the service being per- 
formed by Bishop Eastburn. The Mayor of the city, the British Consu!, and Vice- 
Consu!, with a number of gentlemen acquainted with the deceased, or attracted by 
his melancholy fate, attended the solemnity. 





Tue InpePEeNDENT, A NEW JouRNAL —Under this title, the first number 
of a decided Annexationist paper, edited by Mr. H. B. Willson, bas jast 
been issued at Toronto. To welcome all new comers iato the field is 
rightly matter of courtesy and custom, and we can do no less on this 
eceasion. But here we must stop, for to wish it a wide diffusion, and 
powerfal influence, would not exactly tally with our views of the position 
and prospects of Canada at the present moment. 


ee 


NEW ALBION ENGRAVING FOR 1850. 

We have the pleasure of announcing that our presentation plate for the 
ensuing year is complete, and in the hands of the printer. It is a fac- 
simile of ibe London engraving after Edwin Landseer’s celebrated pic 
ture of Dicxity anp Impupence; well-known, we doubt not, and ex- 
ceedingly ad mired by a large majority of our readers. For the informa- 
tion of some who cannot enjoy the cheap luxury of a print-shop window, 
we will explain the subject—and that in a very few words, An English 
mustiff and a Scotch terrier, on the most friendly terms, occupy the same 
kennel, and look out from it directly at the spectator. This is all; but 
those who are acquainted with the genius and the skill of Landseer will 
feel assured that in his bands this is enough To say nothing of the un- 
rivalled fidelity with which this distinguished painter copies his ani- 
mal models from the life, he contrives to throw into them characteristics 
essentially his own. In the present instance, the msjesiic gravity of the 
mastiff, and the pert intelligence of the terrier, are portrayed with won- 
derful effect. The contrast between the two is striking, and yet the 
artists’ inimitable hand has harmonised them into a complete picture. 
So remarkable is this Schoo! of painting, which Landseer has unquestion- 
ably originated, that we really take some pride in assisting to make him 
better known on this continent. He has far surpassed all his predeces 
sors, ancient or modern, in his own particular branch of art, aud has 
raised anim .! painting to a position that before bis day it could not as- 
sume. On this point we could easily enlarge, but the facts are noto- 

rious. 

This plate has been engraved for us by Mr. H. 8. Sadd, with great suc- 
cess, in the very best style of mezzotint. The engraved portion of it is 
27 inches long, by 22 inches broad. We trust it will prove acceptable. 
It may be believed that there is great difficulty in selecting a subject, 
that shall be generally popular amongst a large body of subscribers of uv_ 
usually varied tastes and opinions. Under the impression, also, that, 
here and there, even Landseer’s animals are anathewatized by lady sub- 
scribers, we have another excellent engraving ready for their especial 
use. It is Wilkie’s “ Guess my Name,” engraved by Mr. Burt of this 
city. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


MortreAt, 30th October, 1849. 


The annexation movement in this city has made no advance since I 
last addressed you, and | imavine thatin such a case not to advance is to 
retrograde. The truth is tbat there is much that is false aud hollow in the 
whole affair. Many signers to the great Manifesto would regret that an- 
nexation should take place, whileune hope remains of bettering our con- 
dition without it. Indeed, setting aside the men of American origia in 
descent, some dozen fanatics aud as many fools, the remaiuder are little 
calculated to create a revolutiun either by the application of argument or 
force. There are a few exceptions; but I speak of them generally. 
There is also another circumstance which has caused people to regard the 
Annexationists with distrust. Last year the Moatreal Board of Trade 
sent a memorial to the British Goverument pointing oat that the tendency 
of withdrawiug protection from colonial produce ia the British markets 
was, in short, to send us over to ‘he United States. Wherenpon, a inost 
indignant protest was written by parties bere, demanding Free Trade, 
and stating that their loyalty, and that of the Canadian People, depend- 
edon “ something loftier than mere mercenary motives.’ Now, who 
were these lofty loyalists, aad adherents, on principle, to British con- 
nexion? The very persons who are the real leaders of the present annex: 
ation movement, and who advocate it, avowedly, because England has, 
in adopting Free Trade, withdrawn the protection the Colonies former- 
ly received from her! These things are now remembered ; and the 
natural conclusion is, that those men mast either have been dishonest in- 
triguers who were deceiving the country, or short-sighted shallow 
fools who were then deceiving themselves, and therefore may equally 
be mistaken now. It is evident, indeed, that many of the arguments ad- 
duced by them in favour of annexation are wholly untenable; and they 
have been met by the anti-annexation portion of the press, both in Upper 
and Lower Canada, with muchability. But more of thatanon. In Que 
bec, asin Muntreal, there has been a declaration in favour of annexation 
and a protest against it. [know the city aod district of Quebec well, and 
can say with certainty thatas far asthe weight to be derived trom in. 
telligence, wealth, and station goes, the anti aunexationisst bave carried the 
day by a hundred to onep [ should suppose, indeed, that the great body 
ot the other party consists of the Freuch Canadian ship-builders in the 
subarb of St, Roch, who happen to be out of work in the existing de- 
pression of the ship-building business. The protest shows tho names of 
the first men in the city, whether commercial or professional, together 
with a govdly array of the less wealthy classes, amoug which I notice a 
large number of Irish Celts. The promise of the seat of government 
may have something to do with all this, as the annexationists insist; but, 
verily, the feeling \v favour of annexation cannot be so strong as is pre- 
tended, if it thus succumbs to every temptation that comes in its way. 
This proves what [ have always maintained that a union with the United 
States is at best buta pisali:r withthe great majority of the ipbabitants 
of British North America. On Saturday evening the Quebec annexation- 
ists held a meeting which ended in a bit of a riot, by way of proof that 
the future capitol of the Province is the most peaceable of cities. At the 
time [ write, the Quebec mail has uot reached aus, sol defer further par- 
ticnlars until to-morrow. 

There was a respectable meeting at London C. W., last week, at which, 
resolutions were passed denouncing the Muntrea) Anpexatien doctrines, 
and in favour of British connexion. At Toronto, a Protest against annex- 
atior. has been signed by about 2000 of the adult population of all creeds, 
origins, and opinions; aud oa tbe whole, “ peaceable treason’ as it is 
called, has been at a discouat, after the usual nine days’ wonder. But, 
mind, the question is not to be decided either way, by the present actors 
on the stage. It is the great reserve behind that must decide the 
victory. : $ 

It nuw appears that the Upper Canada papers were wrong in stating that 
Mr. Peter Perry, the candidate for the third Riding of York, C. W.. hai 
repudiated annexation; on the contrary he is in the field as its advocate. 
It is to be hoped that the Ministerialists aud the Conservatives will join 
forces against him, as his success would give a deadly blow to British 
connexion. The government is evidently alive to the importance of the 
coming struggle, as Mr. Luspector General Hincks has published a letter 
addressed by him to one of the Bl ctors of the Riding, in which he says 
that the leading politicians of Bogtand are far from desiring to abandon 
the colonies; that the British Ministry see the necessity of opening the 
markets of the United States to Canadian Produce, and will use every 
means to attain that object. This communication of Mr. Hiucks, as well 
as Mr. Baldwin's letter to which J alluded last week, bas, so far, done 
some good; but i! Lord John Russell—Barl Grey isin bad edeur—would 
only spexk out distinctly and bonestly, and tell us what sre the views and 

wishes uf the Home Goveroment, as regards the colonies, the friends of 
England here would know what they were contending tor. L assure 
you the opinion is very prevaleat, that toe Iinperial autoorilics are anxious 
to get rid of British North America; and, the otber day, a gentleman fil!- 
ing ove of the highest stations in the country, tried to convines me, as be 
Was couvinced himself, that Lord Elgin bud been seut to Canada with 
the sole o!j-ct of handing ua over, bedy and boves, tu the United States. 

The Governor General is in Toronto, where be lately presided, as 
Chancellor, at the examiuation of the students of the auiversity. 


The Canadian , an annexationist paper, has made its appear- 
ance at Toronto. Here, the Morning Courier, a Conservative paper or 
many years’ standing, has been bought by some person or persons un- 
known, and labours in the same promising vineyard. It retains the old 
name, but the Crown which once adorned its front has been pulled down, 
and a place is left for the eagle to take its place, It is said that the mo- 
ney to purchase and support this paper comes chiefly from New York, 
that some hundreds of subscribers tol been obtained there, and the 
leading articles are supplied by 4 Committee of New York Editors aud 
Newspaper men. I cannot say if all this be true, but I give you the 
report as I heard it. Between you and me, some of the writers, be they 
whom they may, are men of small calibre, albeit they walk on stilts. 

The military head-quarters are about to be removed from Montreal tu 
Toronto ; and [ am inclined to believe that, if the powers that be could 
deprive us of the waters of the St. Lawrence, they would doso. In the 
meantime our citizens submit to the misfortune of losing the seat of go- 
vernment with a pailosophical spirit, deserving of all commendation ; and 
many of them are fast arguing themselves into the conviction that, as the 
commercial emporium of the Canadas, we are better without than with 
the government and its accessories. Military and official example and 
pase | neither improve the winds of a trading community, nor lead to 
those habits which insure its prosperity. The money expended by the 
Imperial and Provincial officers,civil and military, is perhaps dearly bought 
by such a town as Montreal, by couter-balancing evils. 

The weather is mild, and after some rain is again clearing up. 

I do not know if I mentioned before that the looal government is about 
to take immediate possession of the Provincial Post Office Department, 
which has heretofore been ander the management of the British Post- 
master General, It was reported that Mr. Hincks was to be the new 
Postmaster-General ; but this, I believe, is not true. P.. P. 


— 


Mostreat, 31st October, 1849. 

The Quebec papers received yesterday and to-day add little to what 
we previously knew of the annexation meeting in that city and the doings 
thereat. It seems that the Mayor very properly retused the use of the 
House of Assembly to the Annexationists, and that they met at the St. 
George Hotel in the Upper Town. A number of anti-Annexationis's 
being present, a scene succeeded, something between a row and a farce ; 
the lights were pat out; and finally resolutions were passed, en bloc, in 
favor of peaceable annexation to the United States. I find I was right in 
supposing that the rank and file of the party consists of the French 
Canadian carpenters of the suburb of St. Roch, hitherto a highly pros- 
perous class, but who are out of employ at present, owing to the low 
price of shipping in Eagland. A Quebec paper says they were induced 
to sign the Requisition for the meeting by being told that as scon as we 
joined the States they would receive three dollars per day instead of the 
tow rate of wages they now receive. They and others were also told 
that when annexation took place they might repudiate certain monies 
lent them by the Government, to rebuild their houses burnt in the great 
conflagration of 1846. The anti-Annexation Protest, by the last accounts, 
was signed by above one thousand of the most respectable citizens of 
Quebec, of all classes and origins. 

Mr. Benjamin of Brockville, C.W., grand master of the Orangemen of 
British North America, has published a Jong address to his brethren in 
which he denounces annexation to the United States; and I have no 
doubt his views are those of the great body of Orangemen throughout 
the Province. 

Mr. Ogle R. Gowan, previously grand master of the Orangemen, and 
lately P.P. for the county of Leeds, has been deprived of his com- 
missions as P.P. and colonel of militia, in consequence, it is said, of his 
baving been present at a meeting at which Lord Bigin was burnt io effigy. 
The Montreal Gazette of this morning, in allusion to this circumstance, 
asks, pertinently enough, if the colonels and others, who signed the an- 
nexation manifesto, are to be treated less rigorously by the Government 
than Mr. Gowan has been. 

The Hon. J. Viger, the Receiver General, is the only momber of the 
Executive who has resigned office in consequence of the removal of the 
seat of Government. His successor is not yet known. 

It is decided that Lower Canada is to have two Bishops of the Church 
of Eugland, one to reside at Quebec, as at present, and the other at Mon 
treal. The appointment of the new dignitary has created much interest 
amongst the clergy of the Church of England here, who wisn him to 
be selected irom their own body. 

The importers of goods are doing an excellent business in Montreal 
this Fall. The market will be left quite empty, which will also insure 





a good business next Spring. 





sARusic. 


Tue Itatian Orera.—We sincerely congratulate the New York pub- 
lic on the very favourable upening of the present season, which took 
place on Thursday evening at the opera house in Astor Place. A full 
and brilliant audience assembled to welcome the commencement of this 
favourite entertainment, and we were glad to notice that the throng was 
mainly composed of regular season subscribers. The raising the prices 
of admission seems to have given a stimulus to the enterprise, according 
to a not uncommon caprice of fashion ; or else, unbounded confidence in 
the skill, taste, energy, and experience of the new director, Max Ma- 
retzek, has brought the supporters of the opera out in force. At any rate 
we trast that this time the three desirable points will be gained—a grati- 
fied public, well-paid artists, and a well remunerated manager. 
The opera performed was Donizetti's * Lucia.” Lucia, Signorina Bor- 
ghese; Edgardo, Signor Guiseppe Forti ; Ashion, Signor Beneventano ; 
Bucklaw, Signor Patti, Raimondo, Signor Guibelei. Our readers will al! 
understand that the highest expectations, nay the main hopes for the 
coming season, were centred upon the new tenor, Guiseppe Forti. Com- 
paratively speaking, bat little was known of his powers, until he opened 
his mouth on Thursday evening. We received, indeed, some vague re- 
ports from abroad, and since he has been in this country, some few.of his 
friends and some well-wishers of the opera, have whispered about, and 
hinted remotely that we had among us, at las‘, a tenor singer. Such 
hints travel faster and more surely than if published in the most power- 
fal press in the world. Thus extravagant expectations were raised ; all 
former favourites were to be eclipsed ; all stored up recollections to be 
sunk into oblivion, or merged ia this new wonder of the operatic world. 
Many abrilliant talent has been crushed even in its successful efforts, by 
injadicious partizans asauming in the outseta position beyond its real de. 
serts,and thus by unrealized expectations changing those who came as 
admirers, into deprsciators if not cpponents. We know that it is impos- 
sible to avoid this state of things ; still we cannot help wishing that friends 
would be more discreet, and the public less credulous on hearsay. 

Signor Guiseppe Forti in person is somewhat short, but his head anil 
face are good, and his eyes are brilliant and full of fire. His face, we 
should jadge, i3 notnaturally expressive, for the changes from calmness 
to anger, from coolness to intense passion, did not seem like natural tran. 
sitions of countenance; they appeared put on, as though the muscles were 
forced into an unusaal aud uncongenial play. This fact is by no means 
uuimportant to those of our readers Who have good eyes, and doubiless i: 
will strike them as it did us, unpleasantly, for between such and such a 
look, the face would fall back into its natural expression, and suddeuly 
the look had to be re-assumed. We consider this peculiarity as an indi- 
cation of a want of intensity—of concentration, and we must argue 
from it eithor a certain deficiency in the temperament, or a want of eutfi- 
cient study to enable him to grusp the strong points of the char acter as. 
sumed, and at once to individualize it. It was by this power that the 
great actors in every age moved the masses. Self-abnegation is a neces. 
sury state for the perfect imbo diment of an ideal character. That Signor 
Forti gave but littleevidence of the possession of this power, on Thurs 
day evening, is very certain; butit is possible that a state of more per- 
fect seif-possession may develop qualities which his palpable nervous- 
ness for the time obscured, 

Before we speak of the vocal powers of Signor Forti, we will stato 
that he was certainly heard ander circumstances exceedingly disadvan- 





| tageous, fur his appearance in Edgardo, ina manner, pledged him io outdo 





Benedetti, both in singing and acting. It was bold step both on the 
part of the manager and the singer. Hundreds present pre-judged For- 
ti, and they only yielded him his just due, when in the last act his beauti- 
ful singing elicited their unwilling admira:ion, in spite of themselves. 
Forti has a fine voice, with a clear compass of over two octeves. The 
quality is pure and sweet, but it lacks that bright and pierciog—that 
clarion tone, which rings out, and above all opposition. It bas much 
natural power, but it is of that quality which no physical effort can ex- 
tend beyond acertain mark. The result of forcing in this case is general- 
ly hoarseness, frequently a sharpening, but in robust constitutions, @ 
deadening of the vibrations. With Benedetti, sang he ever so loud, there 
always seemed additional power in reserve. Our position may be illus- 
trated in a familiar way: take two pianofortes of differeut makers—we 
shall not mention names—the one by A will be found sweet and charm+ 
ing in quality, and of good power; but attempt to force it and the greater 
the power applied, the deader will be the sound brought forth. The 
other by B, will on the first touch present the same peculiarities, but on 
striving after effect, the hidden, latent power is produced, and the 
greater the physical force applied, the more compensating the results. 
But if for grand effects Benedetti has the vocal advantage over Forti, in 
elucation and artistic skill, Forti is ia every way his superior, He ma- 
nages his voice admirably; he fully comprehends the marvellous result 
of musical chiaro oscuro; he blends his registers with the skill of a musi- 
cian, reserving this effect only for marked occasions. His phrasing 
would be improved by a sironger infusion of force, and yet in the expres 
sion of passion his emphasis is direct and earnest. fu the nicety of his 
finish we fiad much to admire; his passages, grupetti, etc., are executed 
elegantly and with freedom, and his portamento, $0 amooth and fl wing, is 

traly refreshing after listening for years to the disjecla wembra of every 
masical phrase, as rendered by our modern [talian artists. We will not 
say that For/i is entirely free from this musica! dislocation, but with him 
it seems the exception, while with others it is the rule. 


Forti needs the strong vocal and physical individuality of Benedetti: 
Benedetti lacks the superior taste and edacation of Forti: could both re- 
quisites be found in one man, he would be the world’s wonder, and the 
Art’s triumph. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of the particular points of 
Signor Forti’s performance; indeed, we think, io consideration of the 
many cares of a first appearance among strangers, and as he was led te 
suppose, enemies, we should postpone our analysis uatil our next. We 
have no fear for the success of Signor Forti; the great qualifications he 
possesses cannot fail to make their way, aud render him an aniversa! fa- 
vourite with the public. Wecannot afford to-day, even a word to the 
clever artists who supported him. The Chorus was anasually good, 
and the Orchestra promises well, and behaved admirably for the open- 
ing night. One or two nights with Maz Maretzek, and that department 
will be all that can be required. 


Drama. 


BroaDway THEArRE.—Mr. Collins has succeeded Miss Cushman at thie 
house, and if he does not attract the overwhelming audiences which nightly graced 
the triumphant re-appearance of the distinguished American actress, he yet draws 
a respectable assemblage of his old admirers, and his efforts receive the same 
hearty peals of applause which have marked his successful career in this coun- 
try. Collins may perhaps be wanting in close perception of the individual traits 
of character in his personations, but there is euch a hearty, joyous spirit pervading 
his acting,—he is so evidently upon good terms with himself, and establishes 
such an equally good understanding with his audience—that his performances are 
alike satisfactory to the spectator and actor. His songs, too, are the delight of 
“the million ;” they have proved to him a mine of attraction. During the week 
he has only appeared in his well known round of characters; but he has You,” 
drama in rehearsal, founded on Dumas’s “ Three Guardsmen,” writtens of a 

author of the acted version of “ Monte Christo,” which has met with une peach 


success in Philadelphia. aad 6 


Nisto’s.—Mr. Chippendale was honoured with a substantial bumper on Wed- 
nesday, his benefit night. A host of dramatic talent volunteering for the occa- 
sion, enabled him to present “The Rivals,’ with a strength of cast seldom wit- 
nessed in the present state of our stock companies. Harry Placide as Sir An 
thony, T. Placide as Acres, Barrett as Capt. Absolute, George Holland as David— 
with C. Howard as the Faulkland, and Dawson as the Fag of the cast—made up 
an array of comic power worthy of all praise. The charming Mrs. C, Howard 
gave a spirited version of the sentimental Lydia, and the useful Mrs. Watts walk- 
ed through Julia respectably : we could have wished to have seen her in Lucy, a 
part she plays admirably. The rich humour of Mrs. Malaprop can never fail in its 
effect upon an audience, and could Mrs. Henry give somewhat more firmness and 
weight to her acting, she would make a very fair representative of this popular 
part. It was really encouraging to the interests of the drama, to see so crowded 
auassemblage—of the class waich usually patronizes Niblo’s, and enjoys nightly, 
through a long season, the repetition of the never-tiring tricks and drolleries of 
the Ravels—collected to witness a legitimate comedy, and relishing it with the 
same zest as they exhibit towards the favourite amusements at this house. 

We were glad to see that the rich, unctous Sir Anthony of Harry Placide, and 
the equally humorous Acres of his brother—the broad racy David of Holland— 
and the other well sustained parts, were received with reiterated shouts of laugh- 
terand applause. It seemed to indicate that the days of the sterling legitimate 
drama are not yet numbered ; that when a cast of excellence is presented, the 
public can as keenly appreciate the productions of the old school of the drama, a8 
did the audiences of formerdays. We do not despair of yet witnessing the ex- 
periment being made atone of our leading theatres, of securing a stock company 
capable of representing tie legitimate drama in astyle worthy of this great me- 
tropolitan city. The clever farce of Lola Montes closed the entertainments on 
Wednesday evening, in which Mrs. Sloan sustained the heroine with infinite spiri* 
and humour,and Chippendale gave us one of his carefully played and artistical 
renderings of the Governor. He was warmly received on his first appearance, and 
loudly applauded throughout the performance. Messrs. Henry and T. Placide ap- 
pear this evening in two favourite characters. 


Burton's TakaTRre.—There has been no particular novelty atthis house da- 
ring the week. A new drama to be called “ The Ola Dutch Governor” is avnoun” 
ced for speedy representation, with Burton in the principal character, supported 
by the whole strength of his efficient company. The title sounds well, and gives 
promise of success. We trust that it may smack of the true” Knickerbocker’ 
vein, for it is a glorious subject for a New York piece, if well handled. 


OLyMric THEATRE.—Mitchell has been adding the weight of his own name to 
the bills during the week, and has given us his famous Pedrigo Potts with no per- 
ceptible falling off from its former recy and richly comic bumour, The success- 
ful Opera revivals still continue their attractions; and Amilie is nearly ready to 
be added to the list. Mitchell is drawing around him many of his early patrons 
by the judicious arrangements of the present season, 


Mr. Tuomas Pracipe —OQur theatre-going friends in New Orleans will be 
gratified to learn of the safe arrival from Europe of this popular Comedian of the 
West. He has been completely successful in his transatlantic trip, and has re- 
turned richly freighted with materials for completing an unusually strong company 
for his new theatre. In the Ballet department he has secured the services of six 
or seven principal dancers from Paris, of undoubted excellence ; aad for Vaude- 
villes he carries away the bright particular starof Niblo’s, the pleasing aad talent 
ed Mrs. Charles Howard, and her husband, who is a sound and gentlemanly ac- 
tor, Holland, the very prince of Mimes, and we understand thai he has also en- 
gaged Miss Melville, from the London theatres, an actress of yreat merit. I ad- 
dition to this, an entirely new and costly wardrobe has been imported by the 
enterprising manager, We are happy to see our old friend commence his mana- 
gerical career under such favourable prospecis, and most cordially wish him all 


the success his talent and enterprise so fully entile him to achieve. 
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Notices of New Werks. 


Monuments or Eorrt, on Eorrt a Witsess ror THe Bieter. By Fran 
cis L. Hawks, D.D.L.L.D. New York. 1850. G. P. Putnam.—Amongst 
the numerous works on the East thrown out lately in rapid succession, 
we feel assured that none will command in this country a larger sbare of 
attention than the octavo here anvounced. The learning, zeal, and elo- 
quence of its author are known far and wide. When, however, we call him 
the author, we fly in the face of hisown modest disclaimer; for he distinetly 
avers in his preface that he is but the compiler, gleaning from the labour of 
others, to whom he gives every possible credit for the tulness and the value 
of their information. The public will be none the less grateful to Dr 
Hawks, and the religious portion of it especially so, since his main ob- 
ject has been to meet and refute the direct aud indirect assertions of 
sundry self sufficient men of scieace, to the effect that the opening up 
the monuments of Egypt has thrown doubts upon the traths of the Old 
Testament, Testing authorities and balancivog evidence, Dr. Hawks 
shows that precisely the reverse is the fact. 

A considerable portion of the book is occupied by notes of a very re- 
cent voyage up the Nile, written by an American lately returned from 
the East. This contribution is anonymous; but is evidently furnished 
by a congenial spirit, is of extreme interest, and though going over ground 
familiar to scores of readers, is yet freshly and ably treated. We could 
be well content to stir ap our own personal reminiscences of Luxor and 
Karnac by dwelling ou some of the descriptions here given, but we pre- 
for commending our readers to the work itself. 

Afew words on the getting up. Itisreally admirable. About adozen 
lithographic views on tinted paper, together with thrice as many wood- 
cuts, copiously ang beautifully illustrate the text. The froutispiece and 
title-page can scarcely be excelled in the luxurious productions of the 
London and Paris presses. 


Tue Sacrep Ports ot Enctanp anp America. New York. 1850. 
Appletons. This is a new and improved edition of a volume that we no- 
ticed on its first appearance. I[t is edited by Mr. R. W. Griswold, copi- 
ously and well illustrated with steel engravings, an exceedingly hand- 
some specimen of typography, and altogetber worthy a place on the book 
shelves of those who can appreciate the delightful gems of devotional 
verse, of which it is made up. 


Poems wy Ametia. bid. The fugitive pieces of this lady, Mrs. Wel- 
by of Kentucky, have been extensively circulated by the press, being 
generally of such easy, graceful turn, as to be readily appreciated by the 
thousand lovers of verse. It seems, also, that they have, in concentrated 
form, met with remarkable success, no fewer than seven editions having 
been already published. This one before us is a very showy octavo, 
luxuriously got up, and set off with half-a-dozen engravings on steel, after 
original desigus by Robert W. Weir. We presume that this volume and 
the one above mentioned are now put out as the forerunners of the ap- 
proaching holiday publications. 


Lectures sy Epwin P. Wuirrte. Boston 1850. Ticknor § Co. 
A neat little tome, containing six exceedingly clever discourses on sub- 
jects connected with Literature and Life ; and those who know the au- 
thor’s powers will really be glad to have them in their present accessible 
form. They were originally delivered before some of the literary insti- 
tutions of New England. It may be objected, perliaps, that Mr. Whip- 
ple’s auecdotical illustrations lack novelty ; but much allowance must te 
made on the ground that what we here peruse in print was delivered 
vivé voce, and that an old story, well told, will produce more effect than 
a new one read in print. From several passages marked for extract, we 
select two, which give fair evidence of the author's style and vigour. 
The first is from a lecture ou wit and humour. 


There is probably no literature equal tothe English in the nu i 

of its humorous chesestens, as we find them in Bintapence, caeadlny Bac | 
Fielding, Goldsmith, Addison, Scott, and Dickens. There is nothing so well cal. 
culated to make us cheerful and charitable, nothing which sinks so liquidly into 
the mind, and floods it with such a rich sense of mirth and delight, as these cane 
creations. How they flash upon our inward world of thought, peopling it with 
forms and faces whose beautiful facetiousness sheds light and warmth over our 
whole being! How their eyes twinkle and wink with the very unction of mirth ! 
How they roll and tumble about in a sea of delicious Fun, unwearied in roguer- 
ies, and drolleries, and gamesome absurdities, and wheedling gibes, and loud- 
ringing extravagant laughter,—revelling and rioting in hilarity—with countless 
jests and waggeries running and raining from them in a suv-lit stream of jubilant 
merriment ! How they flood life with mirth! How they roll up pomposity and 
pretence into great balls of caricature, and set them sluggishly in motion before 
our eyes, to tear the laughter from our lungs! How Sir Toby Belch, and Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, and Ancient Pistol, and Captain Bobadil, and old Tony Wel- 
ler, tumble into our sympathies! What a eebthing kindness we have for Rich- 
ard Swiveller, and how deeply we speculate on the potential existence of Mrs. 
Gamp's Mrs, Harris! How we stow away, in some nook or cranny of our brain, 
some. Master Silence, or Starveling the tailor, or Autolychus the rogue, whom it 
would not be genteel to exhibit to uur Reason or Conscience! How we take 
some Dogberry. or Verges, or Snug the joiner, tattooed and carbanadoed by the 
world’s wit, and lay him on the sofa couch of our esteem! How we cuff that imp 
of mischief, Mr. Bailey, as though we loved him! How Peter Peebles, and 
Baillie Nicol Jarvie, and Dominie Sampson, and old Andrew Fairservice, push 
themselves into our imaginations, and impertinently abide there, whether we will 
or no! How Beatrice and Benedict shoot wit at us from their eyes, as the sun 
dartsbeams! There is Touchstone, * swift and sententious,” bragging that he has 
“ undone three tailors, had four quarrels, and like to have fought one.” There is 
Sancho Panza, with his shrewd folly and selfish chivalry,—his passion for food an 
argument against the dogma of the soul's residing in the head,—a pestilent fine 
knave and unrighteous good fellow,—tossed about from generation to generation 
an object of perpetual merriment. *‘ That man,” said King Philip, pointing to one 
of his courtiers, rolling on the floor in convulsions of laughter,—‘ that man must 
either be mad, or reading Don Quixote.” 


The other selection to which we would cali notice is from an essay on 
Genius, aud shows Mr. Whipple as capable of appreciating the earnest, 
as he is of elucidating what he calis “ the ludicrous side of life.” 


Men of action may be classed in three divisions :—those who i i 
ergies for what they deem the truth; those who exercise them So 
est and ambition; and those in whom selfish and disinterested motives are 
strangely blended. The greatness of action includes immoral as well as moral 
greatness,—Cortés ard Napoleon, as well as Luther and Washington. Its high 
est exemplification is where energy of will carries out a great original thou + 
a practical result, with uprightness of moral intention ; and perhaps the nableps 
example of this isin Columbus. Its lowest exemplitication is where great ener- 
gies of will are divorced from conscience and humanity ; and perhaps the lowest 
example of thisis in Pizarro. But neither by the side of Columbus nor Pizarro 
can we place the moral trimmer, without any definite purpose, whose heart is con 
tinually aching for the crimes of the bad, but whose will is too infirm to battle 
bravely for the good. Such a person may shine among well meaning people, but 
his claims to greatness of any kind are ridiculous. Pizarro was a buctanser, but 
an nea at least, an object, which was to him dearer than life, and to compass iit he 
ym - ayed the valour of a knight and the endurance of a martyr. How strange] 
wera conduct at the island of Gallo contrast with the tongue-valiant woumedice 

metilesnatacterizes the feebly good! After suffering all that fatigue, famine and 
Pod pe could inflict, short of death, a vessel arrived which offered to carry him 
— vecimpanions back to Panama. Tc go was to abandon forever the project of 
no tant Arg plundering Peru. Pizarro drew his sword, and traced a line un 
peyten As itfrom east to west. Tien turning to the south, he said to his band 
pera A ree :—‘* Friends and comrades ! on that side are toil, hunger 
pies Thre i ow storin, desertion and death ; on this side, ease and plea: 
pas tn whebtas _ with its riches, here, Panama with its puverty. Choose, 
ih ona - baal pany a brave Castilian. For my part, i go to the south.” 
4 alles like ay display qualities like these, so long will they rule ; for 
quethah. anoodeente iy Siven the dominion of the world. Such men, to be 
a ty temo will a about, but to be wrestled with,—to be bravely met 
bebe enn wits ean tO poserthrown. Never will this be done by the moral 
fortably all their days. © God, and wish, at the same time, to live com- 

. @ 

The great characteristic of men of actiy 
springing, not froin self-couceit, but from an 
his object, which lifts him altogether above 
gives to his enterprise a character of ins 


@ genius is a sublime self-confidence, 
intense identification of the man with 
the fear of danger and death, which 
anity to the common eye,and which 


to have a clear and bright vision of what is hi te ge Men of this stamp seem 


stinetively forward, through every obstacle, to its attai 


m other men, and to push in- 


voices crying to them from the mysterious unknown, and to answer the call in flashes 
of cupercatneah energy. They ever give the im jon of spirits, to whom material 
obstacles are as flax inthe fire. Judge from words and their deeds, and you 
will su their bodies partook, like Milton's angels. of incorporesl substance, 
which, if pierced or cloven, would instantly reunite. They have no fear of death, 
because their souls are thoroughly alive ; and the idea of death never occurs to 
alive mind. In following the career of one of these fierce and flashing intelli- 
nces, our astonishment finds vert in some such words as the heroism of Duke 

Sophocles forced from Fletcher's honest centurion : 

“ By Romulus, he 1s all soul, I think ; 

He hath no flesh, and spirit cannot be gyved.” 


Sicuts 1s tue Gotp Reoion, axp Scenes sy tux War. By Theo 
dore T. Johnson. New York. 1849. Baker & Scribner. Another contri- 
bution to the stock of knowledge that is already possessed, respecting 
the Panama route to California, and the promised land itself. The writer 
went to examine for himself, and has evidently been much disappointed, 
returning home after just sufficient stay to satisfy him, that gold may be 
procured at too high a rate. He writes with an unpretending air of 
truth. Of the prevalent demoralization at the mines he says, 


Returning to camp we renewed our trading, witnessing on some days most ex- 
traordinary illustrations of life in the gold regions. Miners were continually 
coming in from different diggins,to expend a part or all of their gold on what 
they term “ a burst ;” which is aconstant revel, day and night, for three or four 
days, and often a week atatime. Drinking brandy at half an ounce, and chem- 

aigne at an ounce a bottle as freely as water, they wandered and roved abvut 
rom groggery to store, and store to tent, wild with imoxication ; brandishing 
bowie knives in sport, or shooting with the rifle at any mark they fancied, with 
the ball but half home and the rammer in. Others would leap into the saddle and 
yelling with excitement, gallop furiously in vw d direction, regardless of all ob- 
stacles, frequent!y being thrown and near'y killed. I 

Profanity of the vilest description, oaths such as we never conceived could be 
uttered by h ips, i tly filled the air, till Nature herself, awed into si- 
lence, withheld herechoes. Though accustomed tothe common vice of swearing 
in the United States, and even to hearing it from the lips of fashionable young 

entlemen of respectable families, we doubt if they are aware how extensively 
their vocabulary, in this particular, may be increased. Learned in boyhood, like 
the use of tobacco, forthe sake of apeing a premature manhood, both these vices 
would be wanting in their host of followers at matufer age, if itis true, as the 
font the British classical writers has said, that “ virtue is the best proof of un- 
rstanding.” Yet many indulge in them from mere habit, who are quite ready 
to assent to these opinions. Independent of the moral turpitude of the one, we 
confess, as Americans, with a thrill of shame, to have forgotten sometimes the 
opinion and the example of our revered and immertal Washington, in relation 
to these vices. The deep disgust, however, experienced at the revolting profanity 
of life inthe gold regions we can never forget ; and thousands of our young 
countrymen who have gone there, will, doubtless, share in this opinion. 

With some of these men, who appeared good-natured in their exeesses. we 
ventured to remonstrate. We said, ‘‘ This digging gold is toilsome and hard la- 
bour, why do you not try and keep some for a rainyday?” And their reply was, 
“ Oh, we know where there’s oy more, and when we want it we can dig it.”’ 

As further proof of the general wastefulness of the gold, we frequently saw 
miners lying in the dust helpless with intoxication, who, it was known, had hun- 
dreds of dollars in gold always upon their persons ; and one man in particular, 
who had dug with his own hands and obtained of Indians some $23,000 in gold, 
we saw in this condition two or three days, and he had now but about $7,000 re- 
maining. 

A short experience sufficed for the author. 


This day one of our party again tried the “ diggins,” using the pan, but with 
little success. Some obtained half an ounce, and occasionally an old miner an 
ounce a day. _— 

This was d scouraging for men who had left their homes and families, and the 
decencies of civilization, with the expectation of acquiring an adequate compe- 
tency by the efforts of a single year. Crossing a continent, or sailing around it 
on two oceans, and penetrating to the California mountains, were not considered 
formidable undertakings by Americans tor this purpose. . . 

But day after day we saw parties filing down the mountains, and ending their 
voyages and journeys of six, ten, or seventeen thousand miles, filled with disgust 
and disappointment at the climate, the country, and inaccessible nature of the gold 
regions, to which thousands had been assured their vessels could sail, furnishing 
them with a home on board while they were engaged in gold digging un the shady 
banks of the beautiful rivers. Many of these avowed their determination to quit 
the country without delay, and we met one party of hardy boatmen from New 
York, many of whom, including their captain, avowed their intention to return 
home before their oxen were untackled. 

Our own experience, which now had extended to a week's effort and observa- 
tion, more and more confirmed us in the opinion, that the prospective or actual re- 
wards of gold digging in California were too often totally and miserably iuade- 

uate to induce us to submit not only to the discomforts of a life greater than 
Eete of our horses and dogs at home, but to associate with vice in its Worst 
forms, combined with a certainty of impaired health, and corresponding risk to 
life itself. 





Tue Axt-Journat. G. Virtue. There is no monthly publication, im- 
ported or local, that we receive with more pleasure than this now before 
us. The October number has a most interesting account of the recent 
Exposition of Manufactures and Art, at Birmingham, whilst the wood- 
cuts of scores of the best articles therein exhibited are generally remark- 
able for their spirit and beauty. The engravings from the Vernon Gal- 
lery are continued. Of the two now presented, we prefer “ The Truant,” 
by T. Webster, R. A. There is also a charming engraving of ‘‘ Sabrina,” 
astatue executed in marble by W. C. Marsha!'! R. A.; in fact the illus- 
trations alone render this one of the cheapest ..s v all as best of the month- 
lies, for those especially who take an interest in the arts. 





Lonpon Booxs.—The following are announced as forthcoming. ‘‘ Twenty-five 
years service in the Hudson’s Bay Territory, by I. McLean,’—‘ Life and Cor- 
respondence of the late Robert Southey, edited by his son,”—* The Cities and 
Wilds of Andalusia, by the Hon. R. Dundas Murray.’’—Leigh Hunt advertises 
his autobiography, to be published in two volumes under the title “ Reminiscences 
and Table Talk.’’ 





FINE ARTS. 


Tue New Internationa Art-Union Gatterny.—The managers of 
this enterprise have just opeued the building in Broadway known as the 
Alhambra, for their iree exhibition of paintings, following ihe “ manifest 
destiny” of the Arts equally with that of their patrons, and moving “ up 
town.” The octagonal room is well adapted for the present purpose, 
being capacious and well lighted ; the light. in fact, will probably re- 
quire touing down in sunny weather. We looked into it whilst incom- 
plete, for the purpose of sceing the three paintings recently presented by 
the French Government to the International Art-Union, tv which we 
have already alluded. ‘*The Conversion,” by Gendron, is a large and 
fine picture, somewhat sketchy and crude, but with many good points, its 
simplicity of treatment striking us as the most conspicuous of these ; there 
is also no savour of the medel, the common fault of the modern French 
school. The converter represented, is a fair and saintly-looking maiden 
clothed in white drapery, who, leaning on the shoulder of the converted, 
a youthful and handsome knight, appears to be explaining to him an illu- 
minated missal spread open before them. The attitudes are easy and 
graceful—the youth seated, and the female figure standing. The head of 
the former is particularly good. Though the clasped hands indicate that 
love has sumething to do with the conversion, there is an elevated tone 
in the whole ; in the hands of an inferior artist it would have degenerat- 
ed into namby-pamby. Gendron should have bestowed more time upon 
the finishing. 

* Liberty,” by C. Landelle, is a full-length, life-size portrait of that ma- 
jestic nymph, whom the French chaunt, paint, personify, and adore as a 
Goddess, but whom they cavnot domesticate in their daily walk of life. 
The laurel-encircled brow, the naked sword in one hand, the olive 
branch in the other, and the chains beneath her feet, are all accepted, 
symbols. There is a family likeness between this and Maller’s 
“Liberty,” hanging opposite and known to frequenters of the Gallery, 
though to our mind the latter is the more able work of thetwo. The 
head bas far more expression; though Landelle’s is extremely beautiful 
and full of conscious power, it wants the traces of recent fiery conflict 
that Muller has so well depicted. 

“ The Fishmarket,” by Lecamus, is the third given by the French Go- 
vernment—a cabinet picture and of very considerable merit. Market 








there is none, strictly speaking; but groups of those who catch and those 


| who deal in fish, with sundry incidental specimens of animal life, are 
ament. They seem to hear| picturesquely grouped on a sea-side quay. The frames of these three | 











pictures record the fact that they are gifts of the Minister of the Interior, 
and we are informed that his courtesy went to the extent of paying 
freight and charges on their delivery in this country. 

Several other novelties are now exhibited, and amongst them we com- 
mend the following, though, the catalogue being incomplete, we cannot 
give the numbers they sre to bear. Two by Waldmuller, one of which 
is called ‘«Convalescence,” and represents an old peasunt setting his foot 
out for the first time after illness. Remark especially, that he paints real 
peasants’ faces, and not the town dressed up in country fashien; also the 
exceeding care with which the detail is worked up—A still-life piece, 
fish and game—A dead pheasant on sunny ground—A clever landscape 
by Edouard Hostein—A fine marine sketch by Gudin, scene on the Eng- 
lish coast—An admirable winter landscape by Chenewerck—A very 
sweet pastel by Brochart, “ Love, Beauty, and Flowers,” cramped into 
too small a frame—Nature and Art, a pair of small circular pictures, 
one representing a little child kissing its reflection ina mirror, whilst the 
otber shows infantile femiaity tittivating a curl, and fondling a necklace ! 

One of Alfred Dreux’s detestable horses deserves a look for the sake of 
the romantic dame on his back. She looks verily like a heroine of the 
Balzac school, and is cleverly painted after her kind. How in the world 
Alfred Dreux ever acquired bis repute as an animal painter we are at a 
loss to imagine. A prodigious amount of fire in bis horses’ heads is gener- 
ally the sole merit they possess. The horse in question isa caricature. 
We were well pleased to see herea picture by an American artist, that 
struck us very forcibly some mouths ago at the National Academy of De- 
sizn. It was called a“ portrait of an artist, by C. L. Elliott.” Kaowing 
nei‘her the painter nor the subject, we deem it one of those rare portraits 
that arrest the passer-by. 

Those who like, or pretend to like the Fine Arts, bave abundant mate- 
rial for enjoyment now within their reach in this city, and all within a 
stune’s throw. The Art-Union, the International, the Dusseldorf Gallery, 
and Powers’ Statuary are all clustered in aheap. At the first mentioned 
we again observe Achenbach’s maguificent marine view on the coast of 
Africa. We hear that it was purchased some months since by a gentle- 
man of this city for the sum of $2,200, a very moderate price. Not un 
derstanding why so much mystery is preserved about prices of works of 
art,and not having been informed in confidence, we are glad to let the 
fact be known. 





THE ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Antiquities or Centrat Amenica.—If Mr. Squier’s zeal has been 
somewhat misplaced in Nicaraguan diplomacy, it is usefully evidenced 
in his antiquarian researches. For the latter he had already obtained 
high repute. We find in the Literary World of last Saturday the fol- 
lowing extract from a recent letter, read at a meeting of the American 
Ethnological Society on the 17th ult. 

“Although [ have been much occupied with official business,” says 
Mr. Squier, “I have, in the intervals which offered daring the progress 
of my negotiations, and since their termination, been able to pay some 
attention to the antiquities of the country. I have succeeded to an emi- 
nent degree in obtaining the confidence of the Indians, and have secured 
some of their vocabularies. In fact, the Indian Pueblo of Subtiava has 
presented me a formal address, written in the aboriginal tongue, and 
would rise in arms to-morrow at my call. In presenting it, the spokes- - 
man exclaimed with startling emphasis, ‘the Speuiards have bad their 
feet on our necks very long; we hope the sous of dogging wiil over- 
whelm them as they have us; we hate them!’ It s,unded strange to 
hear the Indian talk of Washington; but his name is familiar in every 
rancho, and ‘ Hail! Sons of Washington,’ is a common salutation from 
bare-footed mosos on the road. The Indians of Subtiava have dug ap for 
me a number of their buried idols, and are now exhuming more. hey 
impose but one condition, that I shall have no Spaniard with me when | 
go to see them, and shall keep the localities secret. These idols, though 
much smaller,closely resemble those of Copan in workmanship, and were 
no doubt dedicated to the same or very similar purposes. I have eight 
in my possession, ranging from five and a half to eight feet iu height, and 
from four to five in circumference. The faces of most are mutilated—en 
evidence of the fanetical zeal of the early Spaniards, who waged a war 
of extermination upon the superstitions of the aborigines. They did not, 
however, succeed in eradicating them; for they are bleuded in a singular 
manner, and ia no inconsiderable proportion, with the catholic rites im- 
posed by the conquerors. Many an Indian, within the sound of the bells 
of the Cathedral, offers his libation of ¢iste (ground parched corn, and 
sugar mixed with water) to the gods of the fields for the success of his 
crops, and secretly burrs gums from the forest before an earthen idol or a 
carved stone, carefully hidden from the scrutiny of the priests in some 
obscure corner of his hut. Upon these matters they, however, main- 
tain all the reserve of the Indians of the North, strengthened by fear of 
exposure to the rigors of the priesthood. Some of the statues to which 
I have referred, have the same elaborate head-dresses with others of Co- 
pan; one bears a shield upon his arm; another bas a girdle to which is 
suspended a head; and still another has rising above its head the sculp- 
tured jaws of an alligator. Ali are very ancient, and the places of their 
deposit have been handed down from one generation to anvther. The 
fragments of many are to be found within a few miles of Leon, and there 
must originally have been a great number scattered over the country. 
Perhaps the most remarkable locality, with the exception of the Island of 
Ometepe in Lake Nicaragua, is the Island of Momotombita in the Lake of 
Monagua. I paid a visit to this island early in July. It is a beautiful 
vo'canic cone, rising with all the symmetry of a sugar-loaf from the midst 
of the lake. Before it towers the giant volcano of Momotombo, from the 
bare and blackened summit of which still rises the smoke of eternal 
fires. Momotombita is indeed a remarkable island, and the traveller 
who gazes upon it from the shore of the lake is not surprised to learn 
that under the shadows and amidst the gloom of its dense forests, frin 
by the stems of ages, stand the rude and frowning statues of the gods of 
aboriginal superstition. 

Many of these have been removed, and are scattered over the country ; 
and some, I believe, have been sent abroad. A number still remain; 
but the largest of all I brought away with me ata cost of a day’s hard 
labour, ont at great risk in passiug fifteen miles upon the lake ina gusty 
night and a boat scarce able to sustain the great weight. This had re- 
sisted the exertions of twelve men on one occasion; after moving it a 
few rods, they had abandoned it in despair. The boatmen thought me 
mad, and crossed themselves devoutly when I proposed to carry it away. 
They offered prayers on the lake, and made vows. After breaking down 
one or two carts | finally got it to this city in safety, and shall ship it with 
ten or a dozen more via Rialejo and Cape Horn for Washington. But to 
return. It seems that there were originally some thirty or forty of these 
statues, of various sizes, and more or less elaborately carved, urrauged in 
one place, in the form of a square, all looking inwards. The dimensions 
of the square cannot now be ascertained, but the few remaining figures 
and fragments show that the statement is correct. It is a singular fact, 
and another evidence of the prevalence in America of the doctrine of the 
two reciprocal principles of nature (the active and passive, male and fe- 
male), that these figures were represented some as male and some as fe- 
male. ‘The Indians of Honduras,’ says Herrara, ‘ worshipped two ima- 
ges, male and female, which they called the great father and the great 
mother,’ and of which, he says, a littie further on, the sun and the moon 
were also representatives. I have heard of other localities, similar to 
this, which I propose to visit, and shall therefore not repeat what is told 
me concerning them. I mus not, however, forget to mention that there 
has lately been discovered, in the Province of Vera Paz, 150 miles N. BE, 
of Guatimala, buried in a dense forest and far from any settlements, a 
rnined city surpassing Copan or Palenque in extent and magnificence, and 
displaying a degree of art to which none of the structures of Yucatan 
can lay claim. The Government of Guatimala sent a commission to ex- 
amine it; but their investigations were svon interrupted by the civil com- 
motions of the country, and they were only able to bring away some 
rude plans and imperfect drawings. I shall go there as soon as my du- 
ties will permit. I learn also of other interesting monuments near by, 
in Honduras and San Salvador, of which no public mention has yet been 
made. I shall pay all the attention I can to these, although there is too 
rauch for one man to hope te do well. But‘here goes,’ notwithstand- 
ing!’ 

Jaran.—At the same meeting two other communications were made to 
the Society, both of interest. One relates to Japan, and shows the 


shrewdness with which Americans are pursuing or laying oat their 
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plans for commercial and political intercourse with semi-varbarous ua- 
tions. The course here sketched out would be denounced as an outrage 
if suggested ina British publication. The extract is by Mr. Williams, 
@-propos to an account of a recent visit to Japan by Capt. Glynn in the 
U. 8. Ship Preble. 


“ Captain Giynn intends to recommend to the President to make Lew- 
ohew a naval station; and take the question in all its bearings, I should 
be very glad to see such a plan tried for a season ortwo. Itcould easil 
be tried under a good officer, one disposed to treat the Lewchewans wit 
consideration: I suould hopevits effects would be favourable, and pro- 
ductive of good will. The presence of a ship of war at Napa would ne- 
cessarily compel ‘he Japanese government to notice such an infringement 
of their territory; and this representation would lead to a public request 
by the captain on the station to know the exact authority that govern- 
ment held over Lewchew, and what right they had to order him off, 
since the Chinese claimed equal power, and Lewchew could aot well be- 
long to both. The Lewchewans are weak enough, but their weakness 
here would be their power; since they cannot drive away such a ship 
except by the help of the Japanese, and this last nation has no naval force, 
not even a Chinese navy. Meanwhile the presence of the man-of-war 
would be explained tv the islanders, and the negotiation with the Japan- 
ese would necessarily lead to a visit to them, the better to carry it on. 
While these negotiations are going on, the attention of the people will be 
attracted to it. The position of Napa is favourable, too, oe visiting 
Shonen Ningpo, and Formosa, while it may also be taken in the way 
by the steamers from San Fraacisco. These islands are exceedingly 
beautifal to one coming in from the sea, and the general friendliness of 
their inhebitants also has imparted a peculiar charm to them not attached 
to any other Orientals. Dr. Betelheim lives there in considerable seclu- 
sion, and the jealousy of the authorities has almost wholly prevented him 
from exerting much influence upon the people at large, or going away 
from the temple allotted as h’s residence. .[ hope he will be able to 
maintain his post until help comes, and until he can convince the island- 
ers of the meanness of their rulers in intercepting the benevolent inten- 
tions of the Doctor. The Romish missionary who was there when Dr. 
Betelheim first landed is now bishop at Hong Kong, and has the control 
of the missions in some parts of Chins, under the care of the Paris 
Society. 

“ The presence of American ships of war is becoming more and more 
desirable in these regions; and when the intercourse between China and 
California increases in years coming, they will increase, and doubtless 
find time to survey a little in these regions. There are many quarters 
where an enterprising officer can get his country’s flag known for the first 
time, such as the eastern shores of Formosa, the coast of Liantung, the 
gulf and shores of Tonquin, and the eastern sides of Corea and Manchu- 
ria, up to Kamschatka.’ 


Tue Incas or Perv.—The following, read on the same occasion, was 
eommunicated to the Society by General Taylor, President of the U. 8. 


Providence, May 7, 1849. 
To tHe Prestpent or tae Unirep Srates. 


Siz :—Ia the course of an extensive tour through the interior of South 
America during the past year I visited Cuzco. That city, renowned as 
the capital of the Inca Empire and the limit of the Conquests of Pizarro, 
is among the most interesting placesI have seen in any part of the world. 
The extreme difficulty of reaching it, owing to its distance from the coast 
and the lofty chains of Andes intervening, appears to be the chief reason 
that this celebrated city is so little known te ourcountrymen. It abounds 
in stupendous monv nents of art, attesting a civilization quite equal if not 
superior to that of the Aztecs. Bat amid these remains of ancient days 
there exists a living relic of the past,some short notice of whom may 
throw light on the inclosed letter. The venerable Doctor Don Justo Sa- 
haurauria, a canon of the Cathedral of Cuzco, and now more than ninety 
years of age, claims to be a lineal descendant in the seventh degree from 
Haana-Caipac, the last reigning [uca and father of the ill-fated Atahualpa, 
burnt alive by the conquerors in the plaza of Caxamorca. The evidence 
of his claim appears to me to be conclusive; so that in this man we see 
the last of the royal race of !ncas, as no others of unmixed blood are 
known to exist. He is a man of learning and quite distinguished in the 
history of his country, having personally received the thanks of Bolivar at 
the close of the War of Independence for his services in the cause of lib- 
erty. Aclerical friend took me to the old man’s house. We found him 
reading Tasso in his garden, a secluded spot just under the walls of th 
great Temple of the Sun, where his ancestors as High Priests of the San 


“ As the prophecy does not expressl, whether are to be Anglo- 
Europeans vs hagedaniien it cae to me that Children of the 
Sun ought to follow their own inclinations. _[, like others, am well con- 
vinced, and coustantly hear of the great kindness with which all who are 
inclined to the grand Republic of North America have been welcomed 
by it. On these accounts, and because of the preference which I person- 

iy entertain, I place myself under the protection and shelter of the Re- 
public, and ander that of your Excellency, who will not disdain to re- 
ceive an unfortunate Prince like myself. 

“ Praying the Almighty to preserve the health of your Excellency dur- 
ing all the years that America may require it, and especial!y the humble 
priest who kisses the hands of your Excellency, 

“JT am, most excellent Sir, 
“Dr. Justo Sanauraurina, Inca.” 





THE RUSSIAN AND AUSTRIAN ARMIES. 


The present state of affairs in Europe gives interest to such par- 
ticulars as the following. 
Pesta, Serr. 28. 

Having completed a careful examination of the troops blockading Co- 
morn, including the spectacle of two reviews—one of the Austrian and 
another of the Russian corps—and the valuable fine weather of autumn 
advancing without any immediate prospect of a surrender, I thought it 
advisable to come here, as if a siege took place I could return; If not, I 
should find myself in the bad travelling weather of a late autumn with- 
out any adequate compensation of interesting matter. Not being gifted 
with prescience, I have not witnessed the surrender which the Pesth 
papers of this day announce; but as the blockade has enabled me to see, 
under a variety of aspects, the largest remaining mass of troops that had 
been engaged in the eventful war of this year, I hope that the impres- 
sions produced on your correspondent by actual observation of corps 
@armée so frequently mentioned in the European newspapers will not 
prove uvinteresting to your readers, as [ have ventured on no statements 
~~ strong corroboration from judges more experienced than my- 
Boll. 

To me the most novel part of the army was the Russian Corps of 
General Grabbe, amounting to about 20,000 men, encamped on a gently 
rising ground north-east of Comorn, at a place called Marczulhaza, pos- 
sessing an amenity of aspect that contrasted with Acs. On referring to 
the map of Hungary you will find that the dat land is divided into two 
great plains—the greater formed by the level between Pesth and Tran- 
pg and extending north and south from Serlin to Tokay. The lit- 
tle plain of Hungary is formed of the space betweon Presburgh and Co- 
morn, extendiag northwards to the Carvathians, and southwards in the 
direction of the Styrian Alps. Just at the eastern extremity of this plain, 
on the left bank of the Danube, the Russian review took place on as fine 
racing ground as I ever saw, being firm turf without the slightest unda- 
lation. A little way off was the village of Marczulhaza, with anew white 
church spire rising out of the broken ground, with vineyards and kitchen 
gardens, while beyond it were visible the s'opes of the nearer Carpathi- 
ans. The sky was clear and cloudless, and considering it was so late in 
September one felt that if the weather were warmer it might be uncom- 
fortable. A central space of about a mile in length and a quarter of a 
mile in breadth was left clear for the spectators, who were almost exclu- 
sively the Generals and Staff officers of the Austrian army ; and it seemed 
strange to see so large a review without the accustomed crowd of civil 
pedestrians, equestrians, and carriages; for, except the peasants of Mar- 
czulhaza, in their boots and broad-brimmed hats, there were only two 
other civilians besides myself. 

The force reviewed was 16 battallions of infantry, 16 squadrons of 
Lancers, 56 pieces of horse artillery, and a Polk or regiment of Don Cos- 
sacks, which were first beautifully manceuvred by General Grabbe, and 
then defiled before General Nugent, who has the command of both the 
Russian and Austrian corps, amounting to between 60,000 and 70,000 
men. It certainly was an unexpected sight that a corps d’armee should 
look so well after so rough a campaign. I can scarcely imagine a parade 
in St. Petersburgh more perfect in appearance; the infantry marched like 
a piece of mechanism set in motion by a steam engine; even the men are 
matched in height to the eighth of an inch, which is easier in a large 
army than in a small one like ours, and, although not essential in service, 
adds considerably to the effect in a review ; oad when the whole mass of 
foot, after a variety of complicated movements, formed a compact paral- 
lelogram, a wide lake of bayonets glistening in the sun certainly real- 
ized the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war. Their ma- 
neeuvres reflected the greatest credit on their officers, and their defect 





and hereditary Lords of Peru once ofliciated at the Altar in the grand 
and imposing worship of “the Children of the Sun.” He received us 
very affubly, and showed me many matters of interest about his house. 
He conversed more intelligently than is usual with Peruvians of the inte- 
rior concerning “‘ El grande Republica del Norte,” as they call the United 
States, and appeared much interested in the slight sketch of our political 
system which he requested me to give him. e had many questions to 


was perhaps rather over than under discipline. I missed that devil-me- 
care independence of British troops, which denotes that their power lies 
within themselves and is not solely the result of command from without. 
At the same time, from all that Ihave heard, the Russian infantry proved 
daring the recent campaign uncommonly steady under the severest can- 





ask: who was President, and who would be the next Presideut? Hei. 
afine looking man, with a physioguomy quite different from that of the 
Quicha Indians (the race peopling this part of Peru), having a high fore- 
head, large regular features, and an intelligent eye. A paralytic struke 
about two years ago deprived him of the power of writing, except early 
in the morning. when he cansign his name. His son acts as his amanu- 
ensis. He always affixes the word Inca to his name. The seal of the 
inclosed letter bears the arms granted by Charles V. to his family in 1544 
—the original letters patent are carefully preserved in his library. I left 
Cuzco in June last. Some time afterwards I received a letter from him 
in which he usked a continuance of the correspondence, which I provided 
for through the U.S. Consul at Lima, although scarcely expecting to hear 
from the aged Inca again. On parting from him he had desired me to 
present his compliments, &c., &c., to the President of the United States 
on my return home. ‘This he repeated, with the usual additions of Span- 
ish courtesy, in the letter I received from him at Lima. After my return 
to the United States I received a package of letters from the venerable 
Dr. 8., dated Cuzco, August 16th, in which he desires me to deliver the 
inclosed letter—“ Y significar 4 ese grand hombre mis rendimientos.” [ 
should be pleased to receive an acknowledgment of the receipt of this; 
as I shall write to Cuzco in a few days, and wish to assure the old gentle- 
man that his letter has reached its destination. 
Trusting that the subject of this letter will be found of sufficient inter- 
est to atone for its length, I remain 
Your Excellency’s most obedient servant, 
Samvuet G. ARNOLD. 
[ TRANSLATION. ] 
“' To the Most Excellent President of the United States of North America ; 
JSrom the Capital of the Sovereign\dncas of Cuzco, the 16th of August 
1848; 
“ Tue Possgssor or MY Prorounpest ResPECT anp VENBRATION : 


“ A Peruvian Prince, the seventh in descent from the Emperor of Hu- 
aynaccapac, the most immediate branch of the sovereign Incas. plaves 
himself under the protection and auspices of your Excellency, intreating 
that you will have the goodness to receive his homage. 

“ When the Spaniards entered the Peruvian Empire, giving the name 
of conquest to a sanguinary devastation, they found in the principal tem- 

le of Cuzco various prophecies, and among them one that foretold the 
Sosttuetion of the Empire, together with its rites and ceremonies ; and 
that this wes to take place in the reign of the twelfth Emperor. 

“When the Emperor Huaynaccapac was told by his vassals in Tum- 
pis that there had appeared on the coast certain canoes like houses, the 
crews of which were composed of bearded men very different from them- 
selves, he said that a tradition existed among the members of the royal 
family, to the effect that there should come from beyond the sea an un- 
known people who would destroy the Empire, its religion, rites and 
ceremonies. This, he said, furthermore, was to take place during the 
reign of the twelfth Emperor; and as he was the twelfth in succession, 
the prediction was doubtless about to be fulfilled, even as it is said in the 
prophecy, ‘inter alia vaticinia, que de amissione Regni loquuntur.’ 

“Moreover, the prediction inspired the children of the Sun with the 
hope that the day would arrive in which they should be reinstated in 
their ancient splendour, by the aid of a people from a country. called 

England; and in order that your Excellency may be fully possessed of 
the whole prophecy, I here transcribe it as follows : 
je “‘ Et Deum ego testor, mihi a D. Antonio de Berreo affirmatum, que- 
madmodum etiam ab alijs cognovi, quod in praecipuo ipsoram Templo 
inter alia vaticinia, quae de amissione Regui loquuntur, hoc enim sit, 
; oe dicitur fore, ut Inca, sive Imperatores et Reges Peruviae, ab aliquo 

opulo, qui ex Regione quadam, quo [que] Inglaterra vocetur, in Reg- 
num suum rursus introducantur.’* 





* Iwill call God to witness, that I was informed by Don Antonio de Berreo, 
even as I had learnt from others, that among the prophecies preserved in the 
principal temple which speak ofthe loss of the Kingdom, there is one which says 
that the Incas, or Emperors and Kings of Peru shall be restored to their King- 
= by a people who shall come from a certain country called INGLATERRA (Zng- 


Whether from habit, docility, or nationality, no cannonade 
made them swerve in a march to the destined point; but in bayonet work, 
which ina great measure depends on physical strength, they are certainly 
not equal to Hungarian troops, 

Their dress and equipment I thought adequate to the objects to be 
compassed, being loose, easy, and warm, while the brass-mounted light 
helmet is a much better protection to the head, both against spent and 
oblique balls and sabre cuts, than our infantry hats. To this the Ri- 
files are an exception, as a shining helmet is anne inconceivable for a 
corps that seek to conceal itselfin accidents of ground, and even in our 
own 60th Rifles the shining brass butts which are seen so far off had 
better be dispensed with. At a review the Russian troops do not wear 
their long = coats, which on service are the principal feature of their 
costume. They are of very strong, thick, light brown cloth, reach almost 
to the ancles, and have one row of buttons down the centre of the breast 
with a wide overand under cape. A similar warm winter clothing would 
have been very useful to the Austrian troops last year, for many men were 
lost under Schlick during his severe winter campaign in Northern 
Hangary. 

The covaley and artillery were mounted quite as well, if not perhaps 
better than those of the Austrian army ; our regulation price (25/ ) pro- 
ducing scarcely so good horses as those of Southern Russia at their 
regulation price of 162. Now, as horses im Austria are dearer than in 
Southern Russia, and the Austrian regulation price is only 11/., the infe- 
riority of the Austrian horses to the Russian is glaring. In the Russian 
horses I remarked the same sort of thing asin the infantry: they work 
remarkably well together, but they are over bitted. In the midst of a 
charge the line halts with wonderful precision ; but no over bitted horse 
can go the pace that a less artistically broken horse can. I think it is in 
the artillery horses, were full pace is not required, and where pregision 
in wheeling and other movements within a given space is requisite, that 
the efficiency of the Russian mounting comes out. Instead of four- 
wheeled ammunition waggons, each piece has two carts with two wheels 
each, and drawn by three horses abreast, which is found by experience 
to be more conducive to rapid movement on the heavy roads of the level 
countries in the east of Europe than four wheeled carts. 

I confess that I was best pleased with the Cossacks, for one sees that 
they are a natural product of the steppes of the Don, and not an impor- 
tation frem the west of Europe. When one looks at the towering chako 
of the Lancer, or the antique helmet of the heavy Dragoon, they appear 
rather intended for show at a review than actual service. In the Cos- 
sack every part of the equipment is for work. Everything has a mean- 
ing, arrived at by local experience and not adopted for show or from imi- 
tation. The very opposite of the Cuirassier, he is the light horseman par 
excellence, and is invaiuable in a level country, where the landmarks are 
so much more difficult of comprehension to the staff officers, and where 
movements are to be masked by a cloud of skirmishers; and, although 
Georgey, by one of the most brilliant manwuvres of the war, broke 
through the net Paskiewitch laid for him to the north of Waitzen, yet the 
experience of the war has shown that the Cossacks repeatedly saved the 
Russians from surprises that might have been attended with serious con- 
sequences. The general appearance of the Cossack is that of a freeman. 
Dark in complexion and rather low in stature, he makes up for the dimin- 
utiveness of horse and rider by a very high saddle, which raises him rath- 
er above the level of an ordinary horseman. He rides a short stirrup in 
the Oriental manner, and perhaps the most remarkable circumstance in 
his bearing is the noiselessness of the passage of a squadron, so that a 
large corps of them can pass on a dark night without giving much notice. 
This arises from the nature of the equipment. It is the jingling of the 
spur against the steel sabre and scabbard that is the principal cause of 
the noise of cavalry. The Cossacks have no spurs, their scabbards are 
of leather, and a pendant whip supplies the place of a spur. The carbine 
is long; they are therefore useful as dismounted cavalry, while the pistol 
fastened to a waist belt is more handy than in aholster. His principal 
efficiency is in his lance, and, with the experience of this campaign, it is 
the unanimous opinion of both the Russian and the Austrian officers that 
the lance is by far the best cavalry weapon, and that in a great majority 
of instances the Hussar, the Cuirassier, or Light Dragoon is no match for 
the Lancer, because in war the first chance is always the best; if the 





lance thrust be parried, the Hussar has, no doubt, the advantage in the 


mélée, but ex has shown that a certain number of horses and men 
of a Hussar line are already pierced before it comes to the cut and thrust 
of the sabre. 

There were several varieties of Asiatics prominent on the ground, 
among whom were the Russianized Circassian cadets attached to each 
squadron of cavalry, wearing their native costume. One of the staff offi- 
cers of General Grabbe was an Ozet, in his crimson dress, who spoke 
very good Turkish, and told me that he was a Mussulman of the sect of 
Shufei, in coutradistinction to the Turks, who are mostly of the sect of 
Hanife. General Grabbe himself, who is a most distinguished soldier, 
wore a Cossack uniform, and sable culpak with a diamond toque, and 
was altogether the most remarkable figure on the ground, having a fine 
intellectual countenance, remiading me considerably of the Gevartius of 
Vandyke in the National Gallery. 

The day «losed with sumptuous festivities of a very interesting Russian 
national character, the description of which would swell my letter to too 
great a length ; and as the healths of the two Emperors were reciprocally 
proposed by Geuerals Nugent and Grabbe, it was impossible not to feel 
gratified that the Russian intervention in Hungary has been altogether 
unalloyed with either any cession of territcry to that Power, or the exer- 
cise of any advice to recal the Constitution of the 4th of March. Had the 
cession of Cattaro enabled Russia to command a formidable maritime posi- 
tion in the Adriatic, not far from the Ionian Islands, as was so confidently 
ramoured by the ultra Magyar organs in England, I should have mingled 
in the scene with very ditlerent feelings; but however open to criticism 
the former Oriental policy of Russia may have been, nothing can possibly 
be more creditable to the personal and political character of the Emperer 
of Russia than the way in which this intervention has terminated. 

The aspect of the Austrian troops, in the review that followed the day 
befure yesterday, is so much more familiar to the English continental 
tourist, that I only repeat what is well known, in stating that there is no 
army in Europe composed of more carefully picked privates, for although 
the recruitment is by conscription the latitude of rejection is considerable 
Altogether they are much larger men than the Russians, aud have a freer 
and less artificial air. The horses are in good condition, considering the 
campaign they have come out of, but, as Sate stated, their breeding is 
inferior to that of the Russiaa, and, according to the Hungtrian accounts I 
have received, the Austrian arullery is, in the gunnery, as superior to the 
Rassian as the Russian to the Austrian in mounting and qquipment, If 
Austria were to adopt the system of free trade, and her customs’ revenues 
were, instead of 15,000,000 florins, to produce 70,000,000 80,000,000, or 
90,000,000 florins, these unwise economies might be dispensed with. As it 
is, | believe the Austrian army to be one of the best in Europe, for eve 
officer has been put to the test, avery inefficient general supernannuated, 
and every young, active, and intelligent officer rapidly advanced. 

The feeling prevalent in all grades of the Austrian army is a noblo and 
generous one. Having on a hundred occasions proved their loyalty to 
their Sovereign by their readiness to lay down their lives, they are all de- 
lighted that the civil war is atan end ; that the Hungarians are once more 
their comrades ; and that the united Austro-Hungarian army again poo- 
sess in community the fine Hussar regiments with which the military re» 
nown of this part of the now united Monarchy is identified: and the 
general wish of all grades seems to be that no more political executions 
shouid take place. . 3 
General Count Nugent, who commands the force, is of British extrac- 
tion, and is the oldest full general in the Austrian army, baving been made 
a Major-General no less than 40 years ago, but he 1s still active and vi- 
gorous, sleeping no more than four hours in the 24; and, having been an 
engiueer officer, in the construction of the redoubts or selection of ground 
he left nothing to subordinates, but did everything himself; late last 
year, notwithstanding the activity and bravery of Perczel, he completely 
out-manceuvred him in the affair of Janashaza.—Corresp. Times. 





Mr. Macreapy’s RE-APPEARANCE IN Lonpon.—Never do we remem- 
ber to have seen a theatre more crowded than was the Haymarket Thea- 
tre last evening, and the occasion was one which called in a most especial 
manner for an expression of sympathy on the part of the British public 
with one who has by his example done more to elevate and diguify the 
histrionic profession then any other man now living ; who has shown 
that it is possible to be at the same time a leading actor, a ripe scholar, a 
finished gentleman, and a good man, but who had been brutally outrag- 
ed by an ignorant and an excited mob, halloved on to mischief by a man 
who wasas incapable of appreciating the high and gentlemanly feeling 
of him he outraged as he was of rivalling him as anactor or as a scholar. 
It was the first appearance in the metropolis of Mr. Macready since his 
retura from America,and the audience with which the Haymarket Thea- 
tre was crammed last evening was gathered together as much to express 
sympathy with the man as admiration for the actor. Never had actor 
such a reception as that which greeted Mr. Macready last evening ; his 
reception when he made his first appearance at the Princess's after hiy 
return from America five years ago, grand as it was, was tame In COM- 
parison with his reception last evening. The whole house, which was 
crowded, from the orchestra stalls to the gallery ceiling, rose at him and 
cheered ; the ladies in the boxes were waving their handkerchiefs, and 
the men were waving their hats, cheering the whole time. This con- 
tinued for several minutes, and the cheering died away as it would seem 
from the sheer exhaustion of the cheerers ; they had, however, only 
paused totake breath, again was the cheering renewed, and again and 
again, before the play wassuffered to proceed. That play was Macbeth, 
and the play-going public are so well acquainted with Mr. Macready’s 
reading of that character, that it would be work of supererogation to in- 
dulge in any lengthened commentary. He has come back to us the same 
Macready that he ever was, with energies undiminished, and with man- 
nerisms uncorrected. It is announced that at the conclusion of the pre- 
sent season it is his intention to retire from the stage ; we hope, however, 
that he will be induced to reconsider his determination. There is no 
failing in either his mental or his physical powers; he owes a debt of 
duty to the art which has made him what he is, and he ought not to re- 
tire at the moment when the interests of that art most require his pre- 
sence. At the conclusion of the tragedy he was again called forward, 
and his reception was to the full as enthusiastic asit had been on his first 
appearance. The play was strongly cast. Mrs. Warner was the Lady 
Macbeth, and albeit her performance is by no means faultless, yet taken 
as a whole, hers is by far the best Lady Macbeth onthestage. That 
most accomplished of artists, James Wallack, acted Macduff beautifully ; 
and Stuart, James Bland, and C. Selby, were the best witches we have 
ever seen.— Sun, Oe!. 9. 


The Timesof the same date says. 


Last night the outrage committed against Mr, Macready during his 
second visit to America, the perils to which he had been exposed, and the 
dignity and courage with which he had sustained those perils, were fresh 
in the minds of the whole audience, and they seemed resolved that the 
honours they bestowed should stand in marked contrast to the are 
offered on the other side of the Atlantic. Inthe welcome which Mr. 
Macready received there was a peculiar sort of respectful enthusiasm, 
which distinguished it from other exhibitions of the kind. It was not 
like the applause of a multitude, in which the majority follows a few 
leaders, but it gave the notion that every individual was applauding on 
his own acconnt—on the impulse of his own peculiar feeling, The 
great bulk of theaudience rose from their seats to greet Mr. Macready 
as he entered, the ladies bent forward from the dress-circle to wave their 
white handkerchiefs, and hats were whirled in all parts of the house. 
Such a reception is ae gay Bo beyond the power of artisanship or 
“ packing.” It set forth the high position which Mr. Macready holds 
with the London public as an incontestable “ fact.” * a : 
Towards the end of the third act the coming in of the “ Lalf-price 
caused somewhat of a tumult, the new-comers finding that there was not 
sufficient room for their accommodation. A general cry fer “ Webster 
was raised, and at last Mr. Wailack, who played Macduff, came forward. 
He assured the audience that Mr. Webster was absent, but a to 
say, on his own responsibility, that all who were incommoded should re- 
ceive tickets to witness a repetition of the same performance. The tu- 
mult was not altogether quelled by this address, but when Mr. Wallack 
said that he trusted the body of the audience would do their utmost to 
prevent the interruption of a performance that was proceeding with so 
much spirit, all hostile demonstrations ceased at once, and ke retired 
amid universal applause. The tact and good taste with which Mr. Wal- 
lack met and cubdned this little difficulty did him infinite credit. 





EsTaBLisHMent or a New Irish University.—A long communica- 
tion has been addressed by Prince Albert to his Excellency the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, having reference to the establishment of a second 
University in Dublin. It appears from this letter that the principals of 
the three Queen’s Coileges were anxious to have the power conferred 
separately on those institutions of granting degrees in the several facul- 
ties of law, physic, and arts—a view which his Royal Highness combats 
on the ground that the granting of such powers would only have the ef- 
fect of converting those colleges inte “common nuisances and nests of 
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jobbing and sectarian .” The Prince, however, advocates the propri- 


‘ety of founding a second University for all Ireland, the government of 
which he suggests should be entrusted to a senate consisting of not more 
than seventeen persons, including the presidents of the Queen's “7 
and representatives, the most distinguished that can be obtained, of the 
several faculties of arts, law, and physic; of the exact and natural sci- 
ences, of agriculture, and of belles lettres, with a chancellor and vice-chan- 
cellor, all of whom are to be appointed by the Crown, This senate, his 
Royal Highness further suggests, should have the control over the system 
of education practised in the provincial colleges. and of the arrange- 
ments for graduation. 
Tue Exutsition or tae Works or Inpustry or Att Nations.—This 
proposal, for which the world is indebted to his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, seems even thus early to have assumed the aspect of a certainty. 
It was no sooner promulgated as an idea only to be discussed privately, 
than the manufacturers of the United Kingdom seemed at once to adopt it 
asa reality with enthusiastic cordiality. We think the great success 
which has attended the suggestion must have been an agreeable ry em 
even to its royal originator. With raga prudence, his royal high- 
ness took measures for making certain preliminary inquiries in a private 
manner ; but the deputation from the prince had hardly visited a single 
manutacturing town before its object became a public one, and an expres- 
sion of cordial cooperation was voted to the prince with acclamations, 
by manufacturers who shrewdly recognised in the idea its immense value 
to all che best interests of civilisation, art, andcommerce. We have now 
to relate the precise events which we believe have thus far occurred in 
the proposed great work. On the 30th of June last, his royal highness 
summoned Mr. T. Cubitt, Mr. H. Cole, Mr. F. Fuller, and Mr, J. . Rus- 
sell, members of the Society of Arts, to Buckingham Palace, to discuss 
his royal kighness’s proposal. We have been favoured with a perusal of 
the minutes which the prince directed Mr. Russell to keep of this meet- 
ing: and, in accordance with what we are informed is the wish of 
his royal highness, we are privileged to state the general results of that 
meeting. The prince proposed that the exhibition should consist of raw 
materials of all kinds, mineralogical, agricultural, &c.; of machinery and 
mechanical inventions; of the results of these, namely, manufactures $ 
and lastly, of sculpture and plastic art generally ; and that the exhibition 
should be open to all nations. That portion of Hyde Park between the 
Kensington Drive and Rotten Row, which consists of about thirty acres 
of level ground, was cosindered to be an eligible site for the exhibition. 
A second meeting of three of these gentlemen, at which the President of 
the Board of Trade was also present, was held by the prince’s command 
at Osborne, on the 14th July, when some of the general arrangements for 
giving effect to the plan were discussed. It was proposed that a royal 
commission should be appointed to arrange and conduct the exhibition; 
to determine the nature of the prizes to be given away; and to take the 
responsibility of awarding the prizes. It was settled that the best way 
of raising the funds for the prizes, the building, &c., would be by public 
voluntary subscriptions ; and that the Society of Arts, as an institution 
incorporated by royal charter, presented a useful machinery tor organis- 
ing the means of raising such funds. It was proposed that one prize 
should be awarded as high as £5000; and it was thought that perhaps 
the Queen might be induced to give away some of the prizes; but this 
subject and all its details will bave to be investigated, and nothing, we 
believe, can be considered as determined on this point, except that an 
amount of £20,000 will certainly be given away ia prizes. We have un- 
derstoud that the prince held a meeting on the morning of his departure 
for Ireland, when his royal highness instructed his secretary to prepare 
commissions empowering Mr. Cole, Mr. F. Fuller, and Mr. J. 8. Russell, 
‘to travel through the manufacturing districts of the country, in order to 
collect the opinions of the leading manufacturers, and further evidence, 
in order that his royal highness may bring the results of such inquiry be- 
fore her Majesty’s Government.”” Mr. Digby Wyatt attended as secre- 
tary to the deputation. Many of our readers will have seen in their lecal 
papers notices of the visite of the deputation.—Journal of Design and 
Manufactures for Oct. 


Suspension Bripce over THE On1o.—The bridge consists of a single 
span, one thousand and ten feet in length. The suspension bridge at 

reiburg, the admiration and wonder of Europe, is only nine hundred 
and five feetin length. The height of the Wheeling bridge, above low 
water mark, is 97 teet; height of the western tower of the bridge, built 
of cut stone, 153 feet; of the eastern tower, 170 feet; width of the track, 
17 feet, with sidewalks 34 feet each, and, in all, 24 feet. There are 
twelve cables in the bridge, 1,380 feet in length, and weighing 240 tons. 
In ten cables, there are 550 wires in each, and in the remaining two 260 
wires, making, in all, 5,760 wires. 

All the iron used in the construction of the work was brought from the 
celebrated iron mountainin Missouri. The wire, which is No. 10, was 
manufactured in Wheeling, and each wire was proved, by supporting a 
weight equal to 1,400 pounds. The suspension bridge does not span the 
whole stream, bat stretches from Wheeling to a small island about mid- 
way in the river. From this island to the Ohio shore, an ordinary bridge 
has been thrown, with piers and abutments. The cost of the wire sus- 

ension bridge was about $150,000; of the western bridge, 75,000; mak- 
ing a total of $225,000. So far so good, for it now remains to be seen 
whether the U. 8. Supreme Court will permit this bridge to stand, or 
cause it to be removed, as an obstruction to the great highway of the 
Ohio river. The people of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh are moving in 
this matter, and good cause they have for alarm. The bridge is 97 feet 
above low water mark, or about 90 feet, during a fair stage of water. 
This will prevent the largest class steamers from passing under it, as 
many of them are 98, 99, and even 101 feet high, to the top of their 
pipes.— Phila. Corres. N. ¥. Herald. 











Aras Bvoop versus ENGLIisH.—The me Club have received through 
the medium of the English Consul-Generai in Egypt, a challenge from 
the Pasha to run a match for £10,000, to come off in Egypt, ten miles : 
the club to send as many horses and to put up what weight they please. 





A Weatrtuy Irisoman.—Probate upon the will of the late Mr. William 
Murphy, the extensive grazier, has been just paid. The property is 
sworn under 645,000/. No sum ne ya this has been left by any 
private person in Ireland since the death of Mr. Nathaniel Hone, whose 
property was sworn under 500,000/, 





ProposeD PALACE FORTHE QUEEN IN IRELAND.—We mentioned a few 
weeks ago that it was in contemplation to erect for her Majesty a marine 
residence on the Irish coast, at or near Killiney, about seven miles from the 
metropolis, and within a mile and a half of the harbour of Kingstown 
We are now authorized to state that Mr. William Deane Butler, the emin- 
ent architect of Stephen’s green, Dublin, is engaged in the preparation 
of plans and drawings of the proposed building, and that he will shortly 
arrive in London to submit them for the approbation of Her Majesty.— 

Weekly Chronicle. 


Tracy Perrace.—A new candidate for this peerage ffs made his ap- 
pearance in the person of Lieutenant Benjamin Wheatly Tracey, R.N., 
whose professional rank is dated 1829. Itappears that the life of the de- 
feated claimant, who lately died, was insured for upwards of £14,000, 
which sum has gone towards the liquidation of the costs incurred in prose- 
cuting hissuit. The estates attached to the ancient Lrish peerage of Tra- 
cey are worth upwards of £40,000 per annum. The property is princi- 
pally situated in Gloucestershire. 








Tue Tusutar Brince.—The process of raising the Britannia-bridge 
Proceeds most successfully. The tube 1s lifted six feet at each and every 
Morning, and during the dayit is secured in its new position by brick- 
work in cemeut built up beneath it, the timber which is piled beneath it 
Guring the actual process of lifting being removed for that purpose. There 
18 now a clear height of 55 feet beneath the tube at high water, so that 
small veseels begin to pass under it, and in eight days it will, in all pro- 
bability, be at its permanent level, which is 100 feet above high water, 
The operation is under the superintendence of Mr. Edwin Clark, the resi- 
dent engineer.—London paper, Oct. 8 





Mr. BRatAM.—The veteran vocalist Braham has been engaged by Mr. 
Stammers for a series of farewell performances, upon which occasion it 
is his intention to deliver a valedictory address. He will appear for a 
limited number of nights at the approaching London Wednesday Con- 
certs, aud then make a tour of the provinces. Seventy years have passed 
since Braham first sang in public ! 

Communis™ DerinED.—“ The other day,” says the Constitutionnel, ‘a 
workman was declaiming in the midst of a group against communism. 
One of the group said, ‘ you talk against communism, and yet you do not 
even know what it is.’ The workman said nothing in reply at first, but 
taking otf his blouse he tore it into fragments, aud ‘after giving a portion 
to each of the persons present, he said, ‘ Communism, my friends, hes for 
its object to make of what may be very useful to one person a collection 
of morsels which are useful to nobody,’” 





Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 53, sy M. E. 
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White to play and checkmate in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM SO. 52. 


White. Black, 
1. KttoQB2 Kto Kt 8 
2 KttoKs KtoR8 
3% KtoR4 K to R7 (best) 
4. Kto Kt 4 K to R 8 (best) 
5. K to RS K to Kts 
6. Kto Kt3 KtoR8 
7,KttoKB5 Kto Kt 
8 BtoK B 2ch KtoR 8 
9 Kto R3 P Queens 
10. Kt checkmates. 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—D. 8.—You cannot be stalemated if there is a legal move at your 
disposal. Taking a pawn en passant is a legal move ; ergo, you must take the pawn. 


Unni coenenenenetnel 
THE REVENUE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
For the year and quarter ending 10th of October, 1849. 























Quarter Year Quarter Year 
ended Oct. ended Oct. ended Oct. ended Oct. 
10, 1848. 10, 1848. 10, 1849. 10, 1849, 
£ £ £ £ 
Customs. .cccocccccesecs 5,406,483 18,358,827 5,253,272 18,657,563 
Bxcie®.cccsccvcccese cos 4,102,574 12,825,861 4,287,577 12,381,916 
Stamps.....---e0-0+ +--+ 1,461,942 6,203, P05 1,686,747 6,328,213 
Tene. caunsess eeerccpece 215,656 4,308,474 203,057 4,326,901 
Property FOR. «cecéoane 1,892,890 5,385,498 1,914,006 5,383,199 
Post-office...ccessece es 221,000 786,000 224,000 852,000 
Crown Lands. .....---- 20,000 91,000 20,000 130,000 
Miscellaneous. .....-..+ 13,923 91,203 21,902 212,543 
Total Ordinary Revenue 13,334,468 48,049,968 13,610,561 48,272,335 
China Money ......---- -- 455,021 *- 84,284 
Imprest Moneys, &c..... 168,437 392,103 120,134 558,265 
Repayments of Advances 112,605 347,604 166,199 565,383 
Total Income...... 13,615,510 49,244,696 13,896,894 49,480,267 
INCREASE AND DECREASE. 
Year ended Oct. 10. Quarter ended Oct. 10. 
Increase, Decrease. Increase. Decrease. 
: £ £ £ 
CUMOIRS. cc ccescescccce 298,736 = =§ asenee = wees ° 153,211 
PREG. ndeeeesseneene  coneeds 443,945 ae © 0—0—O—tés np cw 
Stamps. ..0-------2--+- 195,108 ss acocce 4505 +#§«;3§9 cescsc 
PERSE ..< cc cnscccencs cose 18,427 cceoce [i of nae 12,599 
Property Tax.....-.--. = «+ +-- - 2,299 rr 
OO RS 66,000 —s nw nne e —e =—st—“(ié—t rw 
Crown Lands......-.-<« See 0” weneer” = * eee (CC ews 
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Suppen Deatu or Mr. Georce Epwarp Anson.—We deeply regret 
to announce the sudden death of Mr. G. E. Anson. The melancholy in- 
formation of that gentleman’s premature decease reached Buckingham 
Palace yesterday morning (the 9th ult.), the messenger having stopped 
there on his way to Osborne to acquaint Her Majesty and his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert with the distressing intelligence. We learn from 
the best source that Mr. Anson rose at his accustomed early hour on 
Monday merning apparently in the enjoyment of his usual health; at 1 
o’clock he was seized with a fit, and never afterwards exhibited any con- 
sciousness. He remained in a lethargic state until 10 minutes before 4 
o’clock when he breathed his last. Mr. Anson attended the Queen and 
the Prince Consort throughout their late visit to Ireland, remainedin the 
Royal suite at Balmoral, and accompanied Her Majesty as far as Derby, 
on the Royal return to Osborne. At Derby the deceased gentleman took 
leave of Her Majesty and the Prince Consort to repair to Needwood, Staf- 
fordshire, to join Mrs. Anson, and i- was at that place his death has taken 
place. Mr. G. E. Anson was second son of the Hon. and Very Rev. 
Frederick Anson, Dean of Chester and Prebendary of Southwell, and 
brother of the Rev. Canon of Windsor. He was born May 14th, 1812, 
and was consequently in his 38th year. In October, 1837, he married 
the Hon. Georgiana Mary Harbourd, eldest daughter of the third Lord 
Suffield, by whom he leaves a youthful family to lament his loss.— T'imes. 

By the demise of this lamented gentleman, in the prime of life, the 
following lucrative appointments become vacant about the Court :—Kee- 
per of Her Majesty’s privy purse (salary 2.0002. per annum) ; treasurer 
of the household, and secretary to His Royal Highness Prince Albert; 
treasurer and cofferer to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and 
member of the Prince’s Couucil for the Duchy of Cornwall. Mr. Anson 
was private secretary to the late Viscount Meibourne, during part of the 
tenure of office as Premier of that nobleman. He was of a delicate consti- 
tution, and some time since he was attacked by dangerous illness at Os- 
borne, which caused medical aid to be tanmediately summoned from 
town.— Globe. 

We understand that Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. Charles Beaumont 
Phipps, Equerry to Her Majesty, and who officiated as Private Secretary 
tohis Royal Highness Prince Albert, under the late Mr. Anson, will dis- 
charge the duties ad interim of that gentleman in the Prince’s household. 
—lbid. 

APPoINTMENTS.—The Metropolitan Commission of Sewers, issued at the com- 
tnencement of the present year, has been determined by writ of supersedeas, and 
anew commission has been directed to the following persons :—Viscount Ebring- 
ton, Major-General Sir John Burgoyne, K.C.B., Sir Henry De la Beche, F.R.S., 
Mr. Robert Stephenson, M.P., Mr. S.M. Peto, M.P., Lieutenant-Colonel Alder- 
son, R.E., Mr. Philip Hardwick, Captain Vetch, R.E., Mr. J. M. Rendel, Captain 
Harness, R.E., Mr. Thomas Hawes, Captain R. K. Dawson, R.E., and Mr. Ed- 
ward Lawes, barrister-at-law. - 


Avni. 


Wark-Orrice, Oct. 12.—19th Regt of Ft—Lt C K Skeete to be Capt, by pur 
v Brvt-MajjBurns, who ret; Ens F C Ashworth tobe Lt, be pur, v Skeete. © 24th 
—Qutmr-Serg, T Maddento be Qtmr, v Price, dec 36th—Capt H Lecky, from 
90th Ft, to be Capt, v Barnston, whoex. 40th—Brvt-Maj G@ E Aylmer, from 93d 
Ft, to be Capt, v Macgowan, who ex. 44th—Lt W_ Hanmer to be Capt, by pur, 
v Owen, who ret ; Ens G@ White to be Lt, by pur,v Hanmer. 56th—Ens M Con- 
ran tobe Lt, by pur, v Ward, who ret. 60th—Brvt Lt-Col H D Maclean, from 
half-pay Unatt, to be Maj, vJ Temple, who ex; Capt W F Bedford to be Maj, 
by pur, v Maclean, who ret; Lt G@ W Bligh tobe Capt, by pur, v Bedford ; Sec 











Lt R W Brooke tobe First Lt, by pur, v Bli 61st—Capt W H Vicars to be 
Maj, without pur, Mr rages dec; Lt W ED Deacon to be Capt, without pur, 
v ier) Ens J H Lukis, from 3d Ft, tobe Lt, without pur, v Deacon; EnsT 
E Gordon, from 4th Ft, to be Ens v Parks, dec. 79th—Ens J Webster to be Lt, 
by pur. v Robertson, whoret. 83d—Lt T Spring to be Capt, without pur, v the 

on W Gage, dec , Ens W Hall to be Lt, without pur, v Spring: Ens E Meu- 
rant, from 46th Ft, tobe Ens, v Hall, 90th—Capt R Barnston, from 36th Ft, to be 
Capt,v Lecky, who ex. 93d—Capt J A Macgowan, from 40th Ft, tobe Capt, v 
Aylmer, who ex. 

Barver —Capt T Prior, of 73d Foot, to be Major in the Army. 


Navy. 


Apm1RaLTY, OCT. 9.—The following promotions have this day taken place, conJ 
sequent on the death, on the 8th inst.. of Admiral of the White Sir fb wck 
Owen, G.C.B, :—Adm of Blue Hugh Downman, to be Adm of White.—Vice of 
Red A W Schomberg, to be Adm of Blue.—Vice of White J Noble, to be Vice 
Adm of Red.—Vice of Blue Sir C Richardson, K.C.B.. to be Vice of White.— 
Rear of Red Sir J Louis, Bart, to be Vice of Blue.—Rear of White CS J Haw- 
tayne, to be Rear of Red.—Rear of Blue J Pasco, to be Rear of White.—-Capt 
R R Wormeley to be Rear of Blue.—The following retired Captains have also 
been promoted to be retired Rear-Admirals, on the terms proposed in the Lndon 
Gazette of the 1st of September, 1846, without increase to their pay :—Charles 
Betram, George Hills, Henry Fanshawe, Isaac Hawkins Morrison, George Barne 
Trollope, G.B, Sir Thomas Mansell, K.C.H., Thomas Groube, Hercules Robin- 
son, William Black. 

Deata or Apmirat Sin Epwarp W. C. R. Owen, G.C.B., G.C.H.— 
This gallant flag-officer of the Royal Navy has gone to his last account, 
He died on Monday, the Ist Oct., at his seat at Windlesham, near Bag- 
shot, Surrey, full of years and honours, having attained the advanced e 
of seventy-eight. The name of the gallant deceased, either by his father’s, 
his own, or his brother’s gallant deeds, has been well known in the navy 
for the last ninety years ; but especially that of Sir E. Owen, who havy- 
ing been in the naval service for almost three quarters of a century, 
served ou full pay no less than fifty years of that time. As Commodore 
Owen, however, he will be best known to posterity, for his t and in- 
cessant services in the Channel against the French will live for ever. His 
name on the French coast was Feld in the utmost terror, for wherever 
his gallant frigate “ Jmmortalité” went there was stern fighting with and 
destruction to the enemy. Sir E. Owen’s father was a Captain in the 
navy; as a midshipman he lost his right arm at the taking of Pondiche 
from the French in 1760, and was accidentally killed at Madras in 1788, 
when returning to England with despatches announcing the second cap- 
ture of Pondicherry. Sir E. Owen represented Sandwich in Parliament 
in 1826; in May, 1827, he was appointed to the office of Surveyor General 
of the Ordnance ; and in March, 1828, formed one of the Lord High Ad- 
miral’s council. From the Admiralty he was appointed Commander.in- 
chief of the East India station ; whence he returned in Oct., 1832 ; in- 
trusted with the command in chief on the Mediterranean station, he hav 
ing attained the rank of vice-admiral on Jan. 10, 1837, with his flag suc 
cessively in the Queen, 110, and Formidable, 84. Sir Edward at one period 
commanded the Royal Sovereign, yacht. 











In addition to the admiral’s aan service pension of £300 per annum, 
the appointment of superintendent to Devonport Dockyard becomes va- 
cant by the promotion of Sir John Louis, who has held the appointment 
since Dec. 16, 1846. 

Rear-Admiral Ralph Randolph Wormeley, who obtains his promotion 
by the death of Sir Edward Owen, was born on the 29th October, 1785, 
in Virginia, where his family, both on his father’s and his mother’s side, 
had been seated since the period nearly at which that colony was estab- 
lished. His maternal grandfather, John Randolph, was attorney-general 
at the commencement of the war of Independence, and was under the 
necessity of flying to England, with the loss of a fine property of which 
he and his ancestors had been in possession for 150 years. 








Captain Slade has been appointed additional to the flag-ship in the Medi- 
terranean, to be employed upon any service in which his great experience 
in Oriental manners and customs, and poe ameg as a linguist, may be 
made available at the discretion of the Gallant Commander-in-chief ; and 
as it may be advisable to keep up an uninterrupted personal communica- 
tion between the Admiral and the British representative at Constantinre 
ple, and moreover as the services of an officer of Captain Slade’s abilities 
asa linguist and Oriental traveller may be required in diplomatic inter- 
course between the authorities above-mentioned and the powers of France, 
Turkey, Austria, and Russia, Captain Slade has been selected as a most 
able and confidential agent. Captain Slade (within 48 hours of his ap 
pointment) left London for Marseilles on Saturday last, and proce 
thence by the steam-packet that conveys the outward overland Indian 
mail of last night to Malta, en route to join the flag-ship in the Mediterra- 
nean, to report himself to Vice-Admiral Sir W. Parker. It is expected 
that he will find the tleet at Athens. Captain Slade is not only intimately 
and minutely acquainted himself with Turkey and its rulers, and the re- 
sources and capabilities of that empire, but in a two volume work, enti- 
tled “ Records of Travels in Turkey, and of a Cruise in the Black Sea 
with the Capitan Pacha, in 1829-30-31,” he has succeeded ia improving 
the information of the public.—London paper, Oct. 10. 





Oxzituary.—Gertrude Lady Buller, relictof Vice Admiral Sir E Buller, Bart., of 
Trenant-park, Cornwall, M.P.,died at Torquay onthe 3rd ult. Her Ladyship 
was the fifth daughter of Colonel Philip Van Cortlandt, the representative of a 
very influential family, which, orininally noble in Holland, was established in 
North America by the Right Hon. Oliver Stephen Van Cortlandt, who accom- 
anied, as Secretary to Government, in 1629, the first Dutch Government sent out 
the States General to the colony of New York.—Lately, Comm. John Whip- 
ple, R.N. He fought in the famous action of the 1st of June, 1794, and also at 
the Nile, where he was first Lieut. of the Alexander, 74-—On the 10th ult., at 
Doncaster, George Nelson, the celebrated Jockey.—On the 2ist of August, at 
Berbice, Ensign P. C. Furnell,3d West India Regiment, after a few hours’ ill- 
ness.—On the 6th ult., at Brighton, John Taylor Warren, Esq., Inspector of Mili- 
tary Hospitals, aged 78.—On the 16th of July, at Sierra Leone, a few days after 
landing there. Major Eric Mackay Clarke, commanding the troops on the coast of 
Africa, aged 43.—On the 27th of July, at Peshawur, in the Punjaub, Major Fran- 
cis John Stephens, of Her Majesty's Glst Regiment, aged 34, youngest son of the 
late Rear-Admiral George Hopewell Stephens, of Ealing, Middlesex.—On the 
12th of August, at Jaulna, Ensign James Watt Freeling, 33d Regiment M.N.L, 
fourth son of the late Sir Henry Freeling, Bart.. aged 19.~ On the 8th ult., inhis 
33d year, Alexander Brown, Esq., of Beilby Grange, Yorkshire, son of William 
Brown, Esq., M.P. for South Lancashire.—On the 19th of August, at Poonah, 
very saddenly, Frederick Arthur Errington, Capt.in H.M. 64th Regt. of Foot, 
aged 36.—On the 2nd ult., at Cheltenham, the Rev. John Connell, Chaplain to the 
Roya! Hospital, Kilmainham, and formerly a Captain in the Royal Regiment of 
Scots.—On the 8th ult., William Becher, Esq., formerly a Captain in H.M, 31st 
Regiment, or Young Buffs.—The oldest man in France, M. Jean Baptiste Robil- 
lard, died on the 1st of October at Fontenay, near Paris, atthe age of 113 years 
4months and 2 days. He was born in June, 1736. Robillard retained the use 
of all his faculties to the last moment.—Madame Schroeder, one of the first tra- 
edians of a and mother of the celebrated singer Madame Schroeder. 
evrient, has just died at Raudnitz, in Saxony, at the advanced age of 84. The 
Emperor Francis I. paid Madame Schroeder an honour which no German artist 
had ever before, or has ever since received. He caused her portrait to be drawn 
in all her principal characters, and placed the collection in the Imperial Museum 
at Vienna, to serve as models for young artists.—Mrs. Orger, whofor many years 
was a member of the Drury Lane company in its most palmy days, died at Brigh- 
ton on the Istinst. She had retired from the stage, of which she was one of the 
brightest ornaments in a peculiar line of characters—viz., the smart and pert 
chambermaids—and was a recipient of the Drury Lane Fund to the amount of 
£120 per annum. 


——— 





INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION. 
FREE GALLERY, 557 1-2 BROADWAY. 


HE NEW GALLERY OF THE INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION, containing all the 
pictures recently arrived from Europe, including those presented to the Institution by 
the French Republic,is now open. Catalogue 6 1-4 cents. 


nov 3—4t GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO., Managers. 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


HE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the room over the 

hall of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 
will remain open until further notice, from 16 o’clock, 4. M. until 10 o'clock Pp. mM. Admigs 
sion 25 cents. Seacon tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 12 1-2 cents. Aug 25—6t 


MUSICAL NOTICE—PIANO FORTES. ii 


WEESSBS. BOARDMAN & GRAY, of Albany, Piano Forte manufacturers and inventor 
YE of the “Dolce Campana” attachment, fur which they have received Letters Patent for 











England and the United States, beg to announce, that for the accommodation of ladies aml 
geutlemen who teel desirous of listening to the delicious tones which can be produced by 
this attachment to the Piano Forte, that one of their instruments can be seen at Jollie’s 
Music Store, 300 Broadway, besides the one at the Fair of the American Institute. 
oct 1i3—tf 
REMOVAL, 
D*: BEALES has removed to No. 25 East Fourteenth street, four doors West of Union 
Square. oct € 





ARTIFICIAL EYES OF AN IMPROVED MAKE. 


D: WHEELER, OCULIST, 28 Barclay Street, New York, has received from’the mos- 

eleb ‘ated house of Parisian Art, in Paris, a Magnificent assortment of Im 5 
eail Byes. These Eyes possess, artificially, all the attributes in appearance of the natural 
organ. They will’be supplied or inserted on reasonable terms. Bice hours from 9AM, 








og o'clock, P, M. oct lm 
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FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
pyr KOWALEWSKI begs to inform bis former Pupils, that he has returned from 


Fal.s. His method of teaching the French is so simpie and impressive, that a 
common ca can leara with ease that language, comparatively 

a short time, ala very reasonable charge. . K. possesses testimonials of 
highest order, »ndcan ref+r to many real ladies and gentlemen in this city, who studied 
classical beauty. Residence 69 


with bim, and speak and write the French lan th 
bambers street, east corner of Broad way, opposite the Park, up stairs. 
Mr. K. will attend pupils at their own residences if required. 


“ NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 342 Broadway. 
LATE ADDITIONS. 


Nuttall’s North American Sylva, 8 vols, 8vo. 
Gray’s Genera of the Plants of U. 8., Vol. 2d, 8vo. 
Stevene’s tiistory of Geor, lL vol. 8vo. 
Virginia Historical Collections, } vol.8vo. 
New York do do vol. 2d, new series. 
Dr. Stone’s Life of Dr Milnor, | vol. 8vo, 
Memoirs of Buckminster, 1 vol. i2mo. 
I "s Goldsmith, | vol. 12mo, 
Street’s Frontenac, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Emerson’s Nature, Addresses, &c., | vol. 12mo. 
Hersche’s New Astronomy, | vol. 8vo. 
Thomas’s Architecture, 1 vol. 8vo, 

With many others. oct 13 


GOVERNESS. 


Two LADIES, (one is a native German), highly accomplished in modern languages 
music, and the usual! branches of an English education, desire situativns in or very near 
the city xs daily or resident Governesses. ‘the best references will be given by families 
who have ewployed them. Address T. P., Albion Office. oct 20—1t 


REMOVAL NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


R. WHEELER, OCULIST, New York, respectfully apprises his numerous patients, 

and the public generaily, that he has removed his Office and Residence to 2 Barclay 
street, where he may be consulted as usual on Opbthalmia, Surgical cases, and Diseases of 
he Eye. Office hours from9 A. M, to 3 o’clock, r. M. oct 6—lm 


BURR’S MOVING MIRROR : 
THE ST. LAWRENCE FROM BUFFALO TO THE GULF, 
Giving correct views taken on the spot, of the followiag remarkable scenes and 
places, together with a)i intermediate localities of interest—Buffslo, Niagara Falls, To- 
ronto, Kingston, the Thousand Isles, the Rapids of the St. Lewrence, Montreal, Quebec. 
‘Montmorenci, and the magnificent scenery of the Saguenay River. This elaborate repre- 
sentation of the great border line between the United States and Canada is exhibited as a 
movirg painting. For full description see small bills and descriptive pamphlet, One o' 
T. Gilbert & Co,’s splendid olian attachment Pianos has been purchased expressly to ac- 
company the exhibition, which is explained by a competent person. 
Doors open at 7. The picture will commence moving at 71-2 o'clock. Tickets 25 cents; 
children half-price. Minerva Rooms, 406 Broadway. sept 22 = 


MR. HERBERT'S NEW PISCATORIAL WORE 
IS NOW READY. 


RANK FORESTER’S FISH AND FISHING of the United States and British Pro- 
vinces of North America. With elaborate Engravings drawa from Life, by the Author B 
HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Author of “ Field Sports of the United States, etc,” “ My 
Shooting Box,’ “ The Deerstalkers,” “ Cromwell,” “ The p rote Traitor,” etc., ete. 
Mr. Herbert has spared no pains of time or researchto renderthis “ Complete Angler's 
the text-book on Fish and Fishing in the New World; it embraceseverything of the new- 
est and musi approved wethods, weans, and appliaaces for takisg all the varieties of game 


oct 13—Im 














Fiy-fishing, spinning and trolling fur Pike, Salmon, Lake Trout, and Bass, will occupy a 
large portion o! the work, ‘hese being the noblest and most scientitic forms of the genile 
@cience ; bu. the bait-fisher, the bottom-fisher, the deep-sea fisher, all will fiod something in 
ite pages to entertain andiustruct: nor will the epicure be forgotten, as Frank Forester 
col ersit a partofthe Sportsman's art, not only to aera Oe geme to bag or basket clever- 
ly, but to bring itto table tastefully Oae Volume 8vo. Price $250 

sept22 3m STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Publishers, 222 Broadway. 


R. JOHN W. 8. HOWS will receivea limited number of private pupils desirous 
of improving thenselves in the art of Public Speaking and Reading, upon the princi- 
ples laid down in his “ Practical Elocutionist.” 
MR HOWs has also made un arrangement to take charge of a few Family Classes, iu 
which his “ Shatspearian Reader” will be used as a text-book 
* For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors south of 
Bleecker street. sept 15 








NEW-YORK ART REPOSITORY AND GALLERY. 


WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 353 BROADWAY, 


MPORTFRS and Dealers in Fine Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c., &c., Fuglish, French 

and German, are constantly adding to their already full and choice stock of Exgravings 
&c., al! the new andimportant publications asthey apvear in Europe; amongst which they 
take pleasure in caling attention to the subjoined: 

“The Wood-Cutters,” a superb and spirited pictare, engraved by Thomas Land- 
eer. 

** Sunshine of Love,” from Brooks. 

Four very fine Farm-Yard Scenes, by Herring, representing ** Morning,” ** Noon, 
bod Evening,” and ** Night.» ” asiilied . ¥ 

*€ in For [t3” “Patience ;” “* Maid of the Mill; *‘ The Blind Piper 3°? 
‘¢ Phe Mountain Spring.” 


















J. BH. JENKINS. 
GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 





my 19—m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 
Cc. W. JENKINS, 

PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
my!9—6m 8 BLEEKER STREET. 





EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 


5 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my le—ly 


HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. arerooms 205 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
Head J elegant collection be has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
bisloog experience in the first establishments in KF urope, he is able to produce instruments 
of the nnest qualities in toue, tuuch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
menis as fit articularly for extremes of climate, in thiscuuntry. A list of prices and 
descripions can received per Ha: ps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the s ps. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 








LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $10,000,000. 

Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 

T= COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
LFRED PELL, 

45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 
The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Losurance Company is well-knownto us, and 
is in our opinion eatitied to the highest credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 


DENNISTOUN, WOOD & Co. 
JAMES G KING & SONS. 
LMER. 


june 16—3m JOHN J. PA 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 3 CORNHILL, LONDON AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMERT. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or 8 3,000,000, 
Trustees.—Johbn Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 


DIRECTORS. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 


Thomas Bensun, Esq Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esa. Derzii 1. Thompson, . 
Rev. Wm. Fallofeld, M.A. George H. Weathe _M.D 
George Green, Kaq. 

Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Eeq. 

Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 

Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 


On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the firat 
seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, without noce, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
No extra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
Referees in New York, 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. ¥Y. | Anthony Barclay, Esq.,H. B. M. Consul. 
Stepht » Whitney, Esq., James Salietin, Laq. 
— Urianally Bes Esq., ; ‘ be ay ay ¥eq., 
enry Grinnell, Esq.. ohn Cryder, be 
. : Jobn H. Hicks, Esq.” " 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esgq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Kagq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel...... seeees coseseeeesHon. Willis Hall 
Bolicitor.......++6+ ooseeeeees-Albert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esq., 
16 Exchange Place, N. O. 


General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 
New York. 


CH" CaLivORNIA AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM m 10 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornbill, London, 
AND 7) WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 





Jenny Lind,” from a beautiful Daguerreotype. 

“Phe Dew-Drep,” and “ The Forget-Me-Not;” ‘Spring of Life 3” 
“ Fleur-De-Lis;” ** Judith Holding the Head ef Holefernes,” painted by 
Horace Vernet: engraved by Jazet. 

‘“‘The Amazones,” of the four parts of the world—America, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

Just received, an etching of the splendid picture, by Landseer, The Flight of Deer. 

Subscriptions received for early impressions of the same; alse for the last great achieve- 
ment of Paul Delaroche, 

‘6 Napoleon at Fontainbleau” arTer THE Loss OF WATERLOO. 
A valuable collection of scarcu proof impressions of French and English Fine Line En- 
in, fc 
re  X ent of exceedingly choice specimens of LONDON COLOURED PRINTS, 
finished expressly and solely tor their house,in astyle of exquisite beauty unequalled. 

W. & S baverecentiy meade an important alteration in the arrsngement of their store 
which enables them to offer for r#le, wader the decidedly advantageous circumstances of sa 
perior light and position, many Choice Gems of Modern and sine of Ancient production 
which they respecttuliy invite persons of taste to call and examine 

Just published, NEW YORK—its lower section; or East, South, and West, from St. 
Pauls Steeple. 

Framés of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona 
the tase. sep22 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
R. LAYARD’S NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 13 Plates and maps, and 90 wood- 


cuts, 2 vols. 8vo. $4,50 

Hon. Robert Curzon’s VISITS TO THE MONASTERIES IN THE LEVANT. 17 En 
gravings. 12mo. c'oth, 31,50. 

Mr. St John’s ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT, and the Oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon. 12mo, cloth. 75cents. 

Mr. Parkman's CALIFORNIA AND OREGON TRAIL. 12mo. cloth, $1,25. 

Mr. Irving’s ASTORIA, or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky Mountains 
Map, I2mo. cloth. $1,50, 

Mr. Irving’s TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES, with ABBOTSFORD and NEWSTEAD AB 
BEY. 12mo cloth. $1,25. 

Mr. Irving’s ADVENTURSS OF CAPT. BONNEVILLE IN THE ROCKY MOUN.- 
TAINS, and the South West. Map, 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 

Rev. Robert Turnbull's GENIUS OF ITALY. Being Sketches of Italian Life, Literature 
and Keligion. l2mo. cloth. $1,25. 

Mr. Irving’s LIFE AND VOYAGES OF ag ye COLUMBUS, to which are 








added those of his Companions. 8 vols, 12mo cloth $4,00. 
Mr. Elio’s ROMAN LIBERTY ; A History, with a View of the Liberty of other Ancien 
Nations. Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, $4,50. 


Mrs. Willard’s TEN YEARS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 12mo. cloth. $1.00. 

Hon. Robert Dale Owen’s HINTS ON PUBLIC ARCHITECTURE, 113 Lustrations 
4to. cloth. 35,00. 

Pro’. Gray’s GENEVA OF THE PLANTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 100 Plates to 
each volume. Vois1 and 2. $6,00 each. 

Mr. Irving’s OLIVER GOLDSMITH A Biography. 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 

Mr. Cooper's THE SPY. A new edition. 12mo. cloth, $1,25, 

Mr. Mayo’s KALOOLAH. An Autobiography of Jonathan Romer. 12mo. cloth. $1,50. 

Mr. Lanman’s LETTERS FROM THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS. 12mo. cloth. 75 


cents. 
A LIFT FOR THE LAZY. 1°mo. cloth. 75 cents. 
Lieut Kingeberys ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ARTILLERY AND INFANTRY 
5 cents. 


12mo. clotn. 
cept 15 151 Broadway, New York. 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H's obisined among Physicians erally, has drawn from aneminentand very distin- 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimomial of its 
merits; asingle trial will notfail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TesTimoniaL—From George T. Dexter, M.D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“| have carefully exemined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my test sz in its favour. 
“Tt has long been a dosideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mildand 
my hy whicheoade combine also, the properties which exist in ‘Tarranta Effervescent 
tzer Aperieat. 
“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
»*- usual concomitants, Fiatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ is 
hands bas proved indeed a vaiuable remedy. Cathartics are erally obnoxious to 
thiidren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
r Aperient to chiidren, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat 
the dose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of mucb 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner ia which it 
is offered to the public, give ita claim to geaeral notice which its intrinsic merits —— 
port.” (Signed} GEORGE T. DEXTER. M.D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. 
To Mr. J ames Tarrant.” 

Prepered and soid, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothe- 
cary,No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Aso for sale ai 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way. © William st. Reece & Brother, No 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore Fred. Brown, 
Chosmut street, Philadelphia. E.M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sick!+s 
& Co.40 Canal at., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists as AH te 

States. une 


(Rmpowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1832. 
“A Savincs Bank For THE Wipow AND THE ORPHAN.” 


T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YORK, 
John S. Palmer, 
James Boorman, | 
George Barclay, 
Samuel 8. Howland, 
Gorham A. Worth, H 
Samuei M.Fox, 


William Van Hook, 
Aquila G. Stout, 
Fanning C. Tucker. 
Bache McEvers, 
Henry Ludlam. 


BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith 


" Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, 


Henry Tiffany, 


Donald Mcilvain. Ur. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham, 
Franklin Dexter, EF. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 





4. LEANDER STARR. Genera! Agent, 

For the T' nited States, and R. N. A. Colonie., and Superintendent of the U 8. Local Board. 
Pamp.* u containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, ames of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Anoual Repost ct i64y ac, can be had free of charge on application 
at Jt Wall street, and of Avents. 

Part of the capital is permanentiy invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(should any such arise) or otherwise. 

Thirty days are aliowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 
tie Unitet states Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where ail business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans settlement, &c. 
Medical Examiners atiend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. A!) communications to be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
sept L 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 218T auGuUST, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 

President, Hi C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickineon. 

HIS COMPANY ia prepared to effect Assurance upon Lives, and transact any business 
dependent hoy the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase <Annnities 
or Reverswons of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

Tn addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Ccm pany are enabled, from theinvestment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pouad interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
bape payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, W! er imme- 

iate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local tion of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such rere to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected witx or witout participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half ~~ or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
Tem having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 

upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £160, Whole Term of Life. 


| Without | Half Gredit- 


premiums, 


Age. | With | Without | HalfCredit. | Age. | With | 
rofits Profi 


P AB. 1 coccccescece Profits. Profits. ceveecccccce 
15 1131 it 2D eases acces 3 62 14 8 176 
pi) 1174 19 12 eceeccee 0 45 38171 q 374 
2 229 1147 117 eo) 4181 81711 414 
3% 298 202 226 55 5178 419 il 5 34 
35 1167 2 64 292 60 71010 6 911 6132 





The above rates, Fer Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at preseat offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured ion will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obiained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical era already appointed. 

URINE. oonsccbensiacceusceese ETE DINO soc co vikdwébbondebins ida cbeitvccacecesé 
Cobourg.....ccccscerecccesseees. James Cameron...... 
CONDOTES....ccccoccccssccccescoces MOVETS BE, BOUGREE,..000.-ccccccescccosccccccsccccesccece 
PUREED, ccvedcoccesscccsocceng: equgperessedansacsccseccecce Rs SUMMED OMMMNOR, vccccccccce 
LOndOD....c0-ceeeeseseeee.-ceee-s George Scott........««. Dr, Alexander Anderson...... 
Montreal,...ccceceeswssseeseoeee Frederick A, Wilson.... Dr. 8. C. Sewell....ccrcccseseee 
ERIE, «cnncccccpocsocceccesccccs EVEN BBONDMsscncescccne socceccepencsececccccecs eoee 
Port Sarnia......scee-cecce-ceeee Malcolm Cameron....seo.seese ececcccacccccoscccce 
Quehec.....ccc-ceecesesssccesees Weichand Davies...... 
St. Catherin.. cccccescccccccesee MCWIAR Bell. .ccsccccccescncccccesecccrocccsccccccesceecs 
TOrONnt0..,.cseoccvcersesescceseseimund Bradburre .... Dr. George Herrick........+0++ 
William Lp ey oe -+ee Dr. Samuel J. Stratford.....-+++ 


By order oard., 
THOMAS M SIMONS Secretary, 
Hamilton. 










POO eee eee ewe eeeeeee 





FORO e eee ee ewer eeeee 


W oodstock.,. eeeeewetcesesseere.e 


dec 8 








PINISHING GOVERNESS. 





of the Church of England. She gives instruction in French, German, I Piano Forte. 
Guitar, and Harp, togetoer with pated tho: hE ducation. Salary 
8500. ‘Letters (pre-paid), addressed te 782, P: "Kingston, C. ' will Le attended te. 
eeptls 
STATE OF NEW YORK, Secarertary’s Orrice, ALBany, JULY 14, 1848, 
0 THE SHERIFF of the City and Count P ‘otice 
T Saat at the General Mlection. Go be bold renee com, York —Bir—Notice is givea 


8 
Monday of November next, the following qilecsearel. = Ss a4 ey “panama first 


ge ofthe Court of Appeals, in the place of Freebor . : 
A Secretary of State, in the place of Christo —imn-oO 

A Comptroller, in the place ot Washington Hunt; 

A State Treasurer, in tbe place of Alvah Hunt; 

An Atiorney-General.in the place of Ambrose L. Jordan; ! 

A State Engioeer and Surveyor, in pe Ne of Charles B. Stuart; 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Nelson J. Beach; and ' 

An Inspecvor of State Prisons’ in (he place of Isaac N. Comstock; 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 

Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court for the First Judicial District, in the place of Samuel 

Jones, woose tern of service will expire on the last day of December next; 

Also a Senator for the Third Senate District, ia the place of William Hall: 

Also, a Senator for the Fourth Senate District, in the place of John L. Lawrence: 

Also, a Senator for the Fifth Senate District, inthe place of Samuel Frost; and ’ 

Also, a Senator for the Sixth Senate District, in the place of William Samuel Johnson; 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. : 

The fallowing ofticers are also to be elected for said City and County; 

A Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, in the piace of Michael Ulshoetfer $ 

A Judge of the Superior Court, in the place of Aaron Vanderpool ; 

Sixteen Members of Assembly ; 

A Sheriff, in the place of John J. V. Westervelt; 

A City and County Clerk, in the place of James Conaer; and 

A Coroner, in the place of Wiiliam A. Walters ; 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 

ioe electors throughout the State are also to vote for or against the adoption of the act en. 
titled “An act Establishing Free Schools throughoutthe State,” passed March 26, 1849. | 

Yours, respectfu x 
HRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State, 


SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, July 21, 1849. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the require 
ments of the Statute in such case made and provided. 
JOHN J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff. 
ty Allthe public newspapers in the county will publish the above once ia each week 
until the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be 
lnid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See Revised Statute, Vol. I, 
Chap. 6, Litle 3, Article 8, Part 1, Page 140. july 2 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, of 
1087 tons, Capt. David U. Bailey. 

The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson. 

The CALIFOKNIA, 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Panama and ports in California. “ 

Passengers in the after-cabins are furnished bedding,but not wines and liquors, and will be 
allowed space for personal bezguge free, to the extent of 250 lbs weight, note io 
measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchan when taken, 
per tor, and one anda half per cent. on specie. 

Packages should not exceed 125 ths. weight for mule carriage. 


Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage from Panama to San Blas, or Mazatlan $225. 
0, ° do Y -20.. 





San Drego,... ° 
do, do do San Francweo.....+..+ 00 000DO0O.. cece eceee LO 

Passengers in the Soovege are found only such rations as are furnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own bedding. 

No stores to be landed will be taken ast e. 

All personal port charges, including health fees aad boat hire to e paid by the paseen- 
gers. 

No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York 
54 South Street. Jane 2 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweea 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 


Captains. 
ASIA... .ccccserecccsceteseecceresC. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia ..............W. J.C. Lang 
BM1CB. os ccccccccccccese .-A. Ryrie | Niagara.......s.e0-seseseeees J. Stone 





RI sivivadevas ritectedses ++eeeesN. Shannon | Canads............... Wm. Harrison 
BL DOPB. ceessecees eeveesersccesseseee EG, Lott] Cambria. .....c0ecececeeesceeed. Letich 
Caledonia... W Dougias. 
eye vessels carry a clear white light ai their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 

port side. 

Captains, From 
ccccccecccolstCRecccccccc.ccccee * Boston, 
oR li... cccccsccsscccee ** New York, 


Caledonia....... 
Niagara..... 


Wednesday, Oct. 24th 
Wednesday, Oct, Sist 








Furopa......... 60 chtUbe ceccecccce ecoeee “ Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 7th. 
Hibernia... ccccccccoscsecves Stone...-..06..°***** “ New York, Wednesday, Nov. 14th. 
Cambria. ccccccccovccesececs Shanuon....scccseees “ Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 2ist 
Americs........+ ceeeeeeeess HAPiSON...ceeeseeee “% New York, Wednedsay, Nov. 28th, 
Caledonia. ..ccccccccccsccces MQ. cocscccccccce «» “ Boston, Wednesday, Dec, 5th. 
Canmadt....ce.ceeseeee ove es JUdKING..... esesesees “ New York, Wednesday, Dec. 12th 
SkaneAGhd chbes én SeGhees EbshEbESN EES See ssvectecee * Benen, Wednesday, Dec. ih 
0060 veesecscoee eeecsccrecerecccceseccccsscsesssccse * New York, Wednesday, Dec. 26th 
‘ Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool............. 8120. 

Do in second do o do E@cccccces codecdocesoec th 

Berths not secured until paid for. 


Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses, 
An oxperienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr 
Oct 28 $8 Broadway. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 


arranged for their sailing, from each port on the let, 6th, ilth, 16th, and 26th of every 

month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
ips. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 

New World..... eee Knight......... July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 )Aug 2i....Dec 21.,...Apr 2 
West Point..........Mulliner.......«. coolhecove ccokhecvcccce BL | ccc cDBe ccccccce Becverseed 
Fidelia........+-+++- Yeaton....ceseeeee 16.000 0016. ceccee. 16 }Sept ....-.Jan 1...-May 1 
Roscius. ...... coce. Eldridge......+.++- TE. vccccccDBrcccccccD | eccccklsccccccccdReccccocndl 
Isaae Wright........-Marshail....... Aug 1....Dec 1....Apr 1 |.....16...6- oecelG.ccccceed® 
Ashburton.......... Bunting..... coccevece Gr cccccee Grocccece 6 | ccccSleccccccccdhoccccccodl 
COMBO RIOR . 0000 cccelsMCOccoccccecccccs UB scccccekbcccccccchl | coccDBcccces e+ Beccccses 
Vorkahire....cc.c000 Bryer. .cccceccceceselOsececes-IG.ceeeee 16] Oct 1.... Feb 1,..Junel 
Biddons.....-..e000 CODD. cocccvccccccce BB. cccccccDBevccccecDD | ccc AheccccccccR be: cccecedt 
Columbia ........++. Furber.......- Sept. 1...-Jan 1... May 1 |... WerccccccclG: coccces lO 
Patrick Henry.......DelAn0....cereseees Greseceee Groceceee G | scce Shesecevesedhvocvesceedl 
Waterloo. ....cs0..+. Allen...eeeee cocees Mccoccccdbocccccooll | ooce MvcessceceMoccceses 
New York..ssseee.++Croppers.crseeseere Breeeveee 16.......-J6 |Nov 1....Mer 1....Jualyi 
Sheridan...... eoseeesCOFMIBl. soe-eeeeese BB. occrcceDBocccccecD Lecce Mbecccccccsdbecccoce AS 
Montezuma.......... Lowber....--.Oct 1....Feb 1...June 1 |... 1G.ceccceeelb.cccveesld 
Henry Clay....-..0+-HOW1and..cccssseee Grevcccee Greveroes G | cove ShevecccceeBleccccece 
John R. Skiddy.......Shipley....... cccce MMeccccccckdeccccoockl | voce Mccccccce Mvccccces 
OXfOrd.. 62. e0ecee ee GOOMMANBOD. +6 000010.eeeeeesLGrceeeeee16 |Dec 1.... Apr 1...-Aug i 
Garrick. occ recececess Bldrid ges. ccccesee. WescercccMivecesercdO | voce Ll ccccsccekhecccccceld 
Cambridge.......... Peabody.....-. Nov 1....Mar 1....Jly 1 |... WBevcccccccdBeovccece 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are ali that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furuished with every description of stores of the best kine. Panc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpo0l....ececeeeescees BIW 
“ bad to New York..... 090900+ec000 £2 
Agents for the ships Oxtord, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Colum) ia, Yorkshire, Fide Car: 
bridge and New York GOODHUE & CO, or ©. H. MARSHALL, y. 
BARING, BKCTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Jobn R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddone, Sheridan and Garrick 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y¥., 
«BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpoo!, 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
HIS line of packe's will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil ©-- 
ceed each ether in the orde: in which they ere named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and'24th of every month, from London on the iSth and 28th, po | Portswoath 
on the ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sniling from New Days of Salling from 
York. London. 

Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept 8, Jan. 8/ June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 3 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold lk “Fae #4 | July 13, Nov. 18, Mar. 18 
Southampton, new, E. E. Morgan } June 8, Oct. # Feb. 8; “ 23 “« ge # 2B 

ctoria, J. Johnston, Jr. “ 24, “ %, “ 24] Aug. 13, Dee. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,l. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8| “ 23, “ a, “ 2 
Marg. Bvane E. G. Tinker __>.- =. - Sept. 18, Jaa. 13, May 13 
Devonshire,new, H. R. Hovey. Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April8/ “ 2, “ 28, a 
Ame. Fagie, J. M. Chadwick,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24] Oct. 13, Feb. 13, Janels 


These ships are a)! of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced pavi 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of '' best decal 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage Is now fixed at $75, outward, for eacn adult, without 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsibie for let- 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bille of Lading are signed therefor} 
Apply to JO GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. ¥. 
mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., on. 














PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
¥ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre ov the 16th, and New York on 
i the Let of each month, as follows: 















New York. Havre! 
ant: DENIS, (ist | ht seeeee sie February, 
7 i Voocee eae ee ne 
indiana ist Ser temver?. . 2 16th October} 
a fr | 
ver ‘ 7 ist June... o Jul 
ae “— oe 2 ist October . C16th Notenter, 
BALTIMORE, § lat — : Sean ae, 
Conn, % Ist July...... th August 
_ 2? lst November 16th December, 
ONEIDA, g lat A Mth May, 
Fuock, master. 4 let August... : 16th September, 
ist December.......-.. ¢ 16th Janyary. 





The shipe are all of the first class, ey ne by men of experience in the trade. The 
rice of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Gooks cen to the subscrivers will beforwarded free from one ¢ 


nses but thoae ertaally 
INCKEN, Agents, 


incurred 83 Wail Street 


mar 13 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIB'TOR. 
(OFFICE NO % BARCLAY 8TRY.Er. 
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